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1793-1794: CLIMACTERIC TIMES FOR ‘‘ROMANTIC”’ 
TENDENCIES IN ENGLISH IDEOLOGY 


By Frernanp BALDENSPERGER 


. . . this age, which authors call this critical age, and divines this sinful age, 
and politicians this age of revolutions. . . . I choose to call it without an 
epithet this age. (S. T. Conzrmnez. Letter to Mary Evans, Feb. 7, 1793.) 
. . . the growing distaste for established opinions is accompanied by .. . a 
disposition to separate into varieties of sectarism hitherto unexampled. 
(Monthly Review, XIV [1794], 29.) 


In a kind of inevitable concentration nearly all the ideas con- 
nected with the catchword romantic found their British culmination 
during the months covering the greater part of 1793-1794. It is 
as if in those days physical insularity and the semi-isolation due to 
war lent to a study of that ominous episode the characteristics of 
an experiment ‘‘in a sealed chamber,’’ favored by an unceasing 
production of books, pamphlets, and sermons, as well as by a con- 
tinuous flow of periodicals.’ 

Many of these tendencies, belonging to a persisting trend of the 
human mind, had long been expressed under various names,’ but 
were now more or less subjected to the spell of the ‘‘romantic.’’ 
Others, more episodic, came from passing fads, interests, difficul- 
ties, and worries. A few indeed, voiced en passant in the turmoil of 
doctrines, had to wait for their development in other days or other 
countries, because a decided reaction, setting in about that time, 
prevented those germs from growing and in many cases preserved 
them for successful dispersion abroad. John Bull in his way 
opposed decidedly whatever allurements ‘‘romantic’’ possibilities 
might hold for turning back the clock and dissolving the body 
politic. 

1 Abbreviations: AR (Annual Register); BC (British Critic); GM (Gentle- 
man’s Magazine); LC (London Chronicle); MR (Monthly Review); SM (Scots 
Magazine); NTM (Neuer Teutscher Merkur); MLPM (Memoirs of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester); AJR (Anti-Jacobin Review). 

2 Cf. “ ‘Romantique’: ses analogues et ses équivalents,” in Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature, XIX (1937), 13, and “Pour une interprétation 
équitable du Romantisme européen,” in Helicon, I (1938), 3. 
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I 


An old contest between the two words picturesque and romantic, 
and the nuances implied by them, if not entirely settled in British 
vocabulary, seemed now to reach the point where, contemplated by 
human eyes, natural scenery was characterized and enjoyed less in 
its lineaments and colours than in its effect on sensitive observers. 
Owing to the start given in ‘‘landscape gardening’” by other tastes 
than the former regularity and harmony of Lenotre, Kent, or 
Christopher Wren, but mainly after the revelations of travel in re- 
mote parts of the Island and the discoveries in far-off countries, a 
landscape began to be the ‘‘ état de l’fme’’ which H. Fr. Amiel, sixty 
years hence, was so definitely to baptize. For the time being, the 
picturesque, long suspected of some mannerism and of eventual 
artificiality—as in the case of false ruins and stumps of dead trees 
erected in a park—had to give way to more romantic settings. This 
problem is treated at length in Uvedale Price’s Essay on the 
Picturesque, as compared with the Sublime and the Beautiful, and 
on the Use of studying Pictures for the purpose of improving real 
Landscapes (mainly in the chapters IV and VI of the First Part; 
London, 1794), and in H. Repton’s Letter to Uvedale Price, Esq. 
(same year), where this judgment is expressed: 

During the pleasant hours we passed together amid the romantic scenery 
of the Wye, I do remember my acknowledging that an enthusiasm for the 
picturesque had originally led me to fancy greater affinity between painting 
and gardening than I found to exist... . 


Frank avowals of homespun revelations are so frequent that one 
may serve for a quantity of others: 


Scotland seems, of late years, to have been viewed with somewhat of the 
same kind of curiosity with which we regard those countries that are first 
discovered, or that have never been explored. Travellers from the Southern 
division of our Island generally set out for the Northern parts of it with 
the same romantic ideas as if their visits were intended for New South Wales, 
or Otaheiti, or the recesses of Abyssinia; and they return with a similar kind 
of admiration of what they have seen, and of what they have achieved. . . .* 


Similar discovery of ‘‘ hidden beauties”’ in ‘‘that England’’ was 
carried on in Wales and Ireland; Devon, Kent, Hampshire and 


3A. O. Lovejoy, “On the Discrimination of Romanticisms,” in PMLA, XXXIX 
(1924), 229. 
*MR, XIV (1794), 132. 
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1793-1794: ‘‘ROMANTIC’’ TENDENCIES IN ENGLISH IDEOLOGY 5 


Middlesex, not to speak of less favored counties, or of spots of 
ancient delight like the Isle of Man, take a rank similar in ‘‘ro- 
manticalness’’ to that recently ascribed to the South Sea Islands 
or to Central Asia. 

And so the Garden of Eden, so alluring in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, or the gardens of Alcinous, praised by Sir William Temple, 
even the gardens of Claire d’Albe in Rousseau’s Héloise, or of 
Werther in his melancholy musings, are not enough: they lack the 
element of visible remoteness, the signs of the tempi passati, which 
are now part of the romantic claim, as the quick flight of political 
events impresses the onlooker with an emotion never before so 
strongly felt. Happy the combination of immobile Nature and of 
suggestive witnesses of the Past, just steadfast enough for a last 
resistance to the unavoidable current! The old castle, the decayed 
tower, the ruined abbey, the cross at the wayside, had been a matter 
of curiosity for the archaeologist, of scandal for the businessman, 
of study for the scholar, of sympathy for the sentimentalist: re- 
newed affinities now endear such remnants of the past to the hearts 
of an immense public, and not only to the fastidiousness of the 
happy few. 

Curiously enough, another fashion which had been more and 
more favored by English taste, the Gothic, long redeemed from the 
contempt of Bolingbroke and Pope, was not so ready to converge 
with the ‘‘romantic’’—perhaps owing to the inner antinomy con- 
tained in these very epithets. Southern Europe offered a legendary 
background to romance, while the rugged North was connected 
with the Gothic: architects, antiquarians, possessors and investiga- 
tors of decayed manors and ruined abbeys seem to favor some 
‘*Gothic revival,’’ with pointed archs and stained-glass windows, 
quite apart from ‘‘romantic’’ delights. Literature, nevertheless, 
helps us decidedly to discriminate the subtle difference :° The Castle 
of Otranto (1764) was a ‘‘Gothic story’’; so were Sir Bertrand 
(1775) and The Old English Baron (1778). Not without a marked 
indifference to historical periods, or to the variety differentiating 
even remote epochs, the ‘‘tales of horror’’—bound to be ‘‘tales of 
wonder’’ at the same time—dealt with pre-Renaissance ages, with 
a whole-hearted fervor which seemed for a while to obliterate any 
other interest. 


5 A. O. Lovejoy, “The First Gothic Revival and the Return to Nature,” MLN, 
Nov. 1932, 419; A. Longueil, “The Word Gothic in Eighteenth Century Criticism,” 
MLN, Dee. 1923, 453. 
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Robert Southey, still at Balliol but happier in his day-dreams 
than in his classical studies, strikes a note characteristic of the 
inevitable combination of both aspects in a visionary brain, or 
rather of the reveries stirred by them. In a letter to Charles Col- 
lins, Easter Sunday, 1793 (of all dates!), he writes first of Evesham 
Abbey and its ‘‘simple Gothic’’: 

I recalled the savage sons of superstition, I heard the deep toned mass, 
and the chaunted prayer for those that fell in fight ; but fancy soon recurred 
to a more enchanting scene. ... 


Then at Bewdley, ‘‘an old mansion . . . now mouldering away, 
in so romantic a situation, that I soon lost myself in dreams of days 
of yore—the tapestried room—the listed fight—the vassal-filled 
hall—the hospitable fire—the old baron and his young daughter: 
those formed a most delightful day-dream. ...’’ The golden 
bough is working, we may say, with a unified power of evocation; 
the ‘‘ Middle Ages’’ are summoned before the mind’s eye of a whole 
generation. 

Unified Mediaevalism, ad usum populi, so to speak, had no 
further need of voicing any claims against the preposterous attacks 
of ‘‘classical,’’ rationalistic, enlightened, progressive contempt. 
Since Edmund Burke had deplored ‘‘the end of all chivalry’’ in the 
development of the French Revolution, and since the execution of 
the royal pair of France and the Jacobin excesses in Paris ap- 
peared as an anti-climax to what seemed best in the Middle Ages, 
how could men begrudge Romanticism its immense longing along 
those very lines? In the years concerned it was mainly the lot of 
blue-stockings in their novels or poems, and of popularizers of 
similar thrills, to render easy of access the delights until then con- 
nected either with the fastidiousness of the virtuosi, or with the 
despicable superstitions of folk-beliefs. ‘‘ Ancient halls, or manor 
houses, which fill the warm imagination with romantic ideas’” 
offered a popular setting to such taste. At the same time, and ina 
more documentary effort, investigation of medieval times brought 
to light important results, never to be lost in the human attempt 
to revive past epochs and to refresh the fading colours of the end- 
less tapestry.’ 


®MR, X (1793), 150. 

7R. Easteott, Sketches of the Origin, Progress, and Effects of Music with an 
Account of the ancient Bards and Minstrels (Bath, 1793); The Minstrel, or Anec- 
dotes of distinguished Personages im the fifteenth Century (3 vols., 1793) ; Scottish 
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1793-1794: ‘‘RoMANTIC’’ TENDENCIES IN ENGLISH IDEOLOGY 7 


The imaginative or semi-imaginative side of this curiosity is 
well-known, but must equally be remembered and recorded. Tales 
of horror they are mostly, and transcribing their titles causes a 
feeling which verges on nausea.* At the same time it ought to 
be said in extenuation that most of this trash, far from escaping 
all historical responsibility, was offered as semi-serious in its rep- 
resentation of those hoary ages: no easy recourse to the privilege 
of ‘‘romance’’ prevented inquiries by stern critics into the proba- 
bilities of the documentary evidence offered by Charlotte Smith or 
Anne Radcliffe. 

As a matter of fact, the same assumed merit of semi-accuracy 
bestowed its saving grace on numerous translations from the Ger- 
man—illustrating in their way a country where Feudalism was still 
rampant, where enlightenment had only here and there pierced the 
walls of Thunder-ten-tronk castles and the mysterious shadows of 
‘*Black Forests.’’ And so it may be said that actual German 
conditions seemed to be reaching thrilled English readers of Her- 
mann of Unna with its Secret Tribunal (1793) or of Castle of Wolf- 
enbach (2 vols., 1793), or of The Necromancer (2 vols., 1794). 
Schiller’s Ghost-Seer, or Apparitionist, found the way well pre- 
pared for its reception as a mystery novel. 

For another result followed from this delight in dim half-unex- 
plained sequences of evocations. The Mystic Cottager of Chamou- 
mix (2 vols., 1794), The magico-political Tale of the Revolution of 
Portugal—these very titles prove a decided sympathy for illogical 
developments even in more modern subjects. ‘‘A deceptive imita- 
tion of history’’ was a frequent reproach made by severe critics 
against the products of that half-undeveloped genre, the ‘‘ historical 





Songs, published by Ritson (2 vols., 1794); fourth volume dealing with Romantic 
and legendary Songs; Musical and poetical Relicks of the Welsh Bards, presented, 
by tradition and authentic Manuscripts, from very remote Antiquity ... by Ed- 
ward Jones, Bard to the Prince of Wales (new augmented edition 1794) ; Inquiries 
into the Origin and Progress of the Science of Heraldry in England (1793); J. 
Douglas, Nenia Britannica, or a sepulchral History of Great Britain (1793) ; Edward 
de Courcy: an ancient Fragment (2 vols., 1794). The book on Heraldics was adver- 
tised eventually as pertaining to things now outruled by the trend of affairs in 
France. . . . No doubt in many investigators’ minds the idea prevailed that Chiv- 
alry, suppressed across the Channel, had to be favored all the more among the descen- 
dants of the Conqueror or their faithful vassals. J. Aitkin, M.D., in Letters from 
a Father to his Son (1793), observed soberly that “ruins have no peculiar value but 
as objects of sight.” 
8 Cf. Montague Summers, A Gothic Bibliography (London, s.d.). 
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novel.’’ More precisely, ‘‘who does not feel the inconveniences 
arising from the total want of distinction between truth and false- 
hood in this pleasing work (Clara Reeve’s Black Prince)?’” Or, 
concerning this time Charlotte Smith and her Old Manor House: 


When we quit England, we enter, indeed, on more romantic scenes, and, 
perhaps, sometimes wish that Mrs. Smith, instead of that interest which is 
given to her novel by the rapid succession of extraordinary events, had ex- 
hibited propriety of conduct, under circumstances of embarrassment and 
doubtful obligation.’° 


In other words, after a century and a half or so of novel-writing 
more or less determined by a certain need of logical development, 
of consistency in characterization and probability of circumstances, 
the pendulum was swinging to an ‘‘interesting’’ rather than a har- 
monious structure. ‘‘The scenery and characters, in the beginning 
of the story (of Mrs. Parsons’ Lucy, 3 vols., 1794) are romantic and 
interesting,’’ declared more leniently the same BC. And Charlotte 
Smith, as if she had known that such were the stakes in the literary 
game of the day, proclaimed in the Preface to The Banished Man 
(4 vols., 1794) that she 

. aimed less at the wonderful and extraordinary than at connecting by a 
chain of possible circumstances, events, some of which have happened, and 
all of which might have happened, to an individual under the exigencies of 
banishment and proscription. . . . 


Had that good lady known that a few years later a keen German 
critic, very well informed in recent English and French literature, 
Friedrich Schlegel, would proclaim that henceforth to be ‘‘interest- 
ing’’ would be of greater importance than to be ‘‘ beautiful’’ in any 
way, her self-praise might have been soft-pedaled. 


Il 


Before the real ballad-age in English romantic literature, at- 
tempts were made to echo, in poetry and on the stage, mysteries 
already at home in the novel. A poem on Stonehenge (1793) is 
ascribed to Ed. Jermingham, while W. J. Mickle, translator of 
Camoens, was kept busy by The Sorceress, or Wolfwold and Ulla. 
The manner of Chevy Chase, never lost sight of since the days of 
Addisonian praise, was supposed to help, among others, A Ballad 
on the Death of Louis the Unfortunate. This popular style, how- 


* BC, II (1793), 386. 
10 BC, I (1793), 148. 
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1793-1794: ‘‘ROMANTIC’’ TENDENCIES IN ENGLISH IDEOLOGY 9 


ever, had still some way to go before it could join hands with the 
educated Muse or vice versa; in this marriage Burns’s Scotland 
was once again far ahead of England proper. Descriptive poetry, 
nevertheless, that curse of the eighteenth-century Parnassus, had 
lost much of its pretention and authority since discrimination a la 
Laocoon between special and temporal elements had been admitted, 
and since music, ‘‘the most romantic of all arts,’’ had attained 
again a standing lost in Puritan and rationalistic times. 

It was still more difficult—and always will be—to present on the 
stage a more irregular kind of drama. The return to a ‘‘chronicle 
play’’ of some sort was impossible, after so many decades of dif- 
ferent theatrical habits; and even the revival of the British stage 
by Garrick would have been of little assistance. Southey (to 
Charles Bedford, Oct. 26, 1793) mentions ‘‘monodramas, como- 
dramas, tragodramas, all sorts of Dramas;’’ but his Joan of Are, 
written in the previous summer, does not display a great deal of 
genius for innovation. M. G. Lewis is preparing his Castle 
Spectre, and making himself ready to launch a ‘‘whole regiment 
of ghosts’’ in 1797; but he is staying in Germany in 1792-93, where 
a virtuoso of his sort is bound to be breathing the prevailing atmos- 
phere of local mysteries. 

Of some help, without doubt, were attempts at the dramatic 
presentation of romantic events in contemporary history: W. 
Preston’s Democratic Rage or Louis the Unfortunate (Dublin, 
1793), Edmund J. Eyre’s The Maid of Normandy, or the Death of 
the Queen of France (1793), and similar efforts at non-classical 
tragedy. ‘‘Everything connected with the French Revolution 
being so new and extraordinary,’’ playwrights surely felt that the 
legends of Greece and Rome must give way to the more stirring 
actions known to a greater public. G. Colman’s play, The Moun- 
taineers (Haymarket, 1793), was understood to be ‘‘a species of 
the drama that does not limit itself to those rules which the critics, 
who have written on the unities, have supposed necessary.’ 

Poor ‘‘unities’’! In spite of the devout academic tradition, 
signs were more and more numerous—and the revival of a decided 
Shakespeare-cult was an additional factor and an encouragement 
to ‘‘genius,’’ now preferred to taste and ‘‘talent’’—that the days of 
classical discipline in literature were numbered. G. Gregory” 

11 MR, XVI (1795), 441. 

12 MLPM, IV, i. 
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asserts that Greek tragedies were ‘‘pitiful products,’’ Plato’s 
metaphysics ‘‘visionary and useless,’’ Aristotle on the whole a col- 
lection of mere scholastic definitions. Seneca is for Southey a 
‘*visionary philosopher.’’ In similar vein, in an Essay on Novels 
Al. Thomson praised Richardson much more than Homer and 
Vergil, while G. Colman is reported as having said that Classicism 
was ‘‘hardly more than a hash from Greece and France.’’ Whether 
Godwin in writing his Caleb Williams ‘‘backwards’’ meant to 
reverse the logical development of an action and of its presentation 
remains to be ascertained. But an evident indifference to the 
former aesthetic principles is felt in many quarters, and R. P. 
Knight is in no way an isolated herald of opposition when he says 
in his Landscape, a didactic Poem (1794): 

Curse on the pedant jargon that defines 

Beauty’s unbounded forms to given lines! 


This movement of ‘‘storm and stress’’ was less articulate, no 
doubt, than its predecessor in Germany, or its successor in France, 
owing to the greater indifference of English aesthetics to well- 
defined rules or precepts, and to a preference always given to indi- 
vidual ‘‘flights of fancy’’ over decorum and obedience. It might 
have been helped by a definite interest in Oriental allurements and 
in Asiatic formlessness, if Sir William Jones, the outstanding 
leader in things Persian, Arabic, and Indian, had not always em- 
phasized his lasting fidelity to ‘‘the beautiful productions of the 
Greeks and Romans,’’ convinced as he was that ‘‘ whatever changes 
we make in our opinions, we always return to the writings of the 
ancients, as to the standard of true taste.’”* 

‘*The sublime and the beautiful,’’ asserted William Jones, 
would be helped and not harmed by ‘‘new sets of images or simili- 
tudes,’’ by ‘‘new expressions, new images, and new inventions,”’ 
of which his own verse translations from various Oriental lan- 
guages offered many examples. Progress over Oriental Eclogues, 
even over the recognized ‘‘sublimity’’ of the Old Testament—after 

18 Sir William Jones, Works (London, 1807), X, 359, MR, VIII (1795), 461, 
protests nevertheless to “have been frequently disgusted, in reviewing the com- 
position of modern poets, with gigantic images, mixed metaphors, and inflated ex- 
pression”: the common reproach made since classical antiquity against “oriental 
luxuriousness.” “The highly romantic East” is a frequent expression (MR, 1794, 
XIV, 112); and De Quincey is no exception when he feels that “the mere antiquity 
of Asiatic things . . . is so impressive, that . . . the vast age of the race over- 
powers the sense of youth in the individual.” 
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all restricted to religious ‘‘mysteries’’—was evident. Here again, 
arts commonly called imitative were discriminated, ‘‘mere descrip- 
tion’’ decreed as ‘‘the meanest part of poetry and music,’’ and the 
inherent value of rhythm on the one hand, of striking ‘‘sympa- 
thetic’’ imagery on the other, demonstrated by example. This was 
in open defiance of the school of translation, or rather adaptation, of 
the French (Anquetil du Perron), and.in support of the ‘‘mythical’’ 
rendering which was to be preferred to either literary or modify- 
ing translation. Jones’s partiality for Oriental literatures, his 
plea for a genuine interpretation of new models, his demonstra- 
tion that accents similar to those of Petrarch and other sonneteers 
could be found in Hafiz, that Kalidasa was the Shakespeare of 
India“ and that ‘‘the fantastick robes of mythology and metaphor’’ 
were of greater importance in genuine poetry than ‘‘reason,’’ 
were not weakened by his absence from England and his death in 
India in April, 1794. Seldom in a long colonial history was intel- 
lectual interest in remote regions so marked as in these times; it 
took to heart the determined warning of a great scholar and jurist: 


India is yet secure, and inseparable beyond imagination ; it is not however 
in such a state of security, but that wise politicians may, with strong well- 
timed exertions and well-applied address, contrive to lose it. . . . 

‘*Asiatic Researches,’’ ‘‘Indian Antiquities,’’ Kindersley’s 
Specimens of Hindoo Literature, helped in both Calcutta and 
England a contact of much greater significance than the former 
interest in the mild and polite character of Chinese civilization, 
because this time it touched the very essentials of an ancient con- 
ception of life and of nature, of worship and of man’s mental pow- 
ers. J. Ogilvie’s Theology of Plato compared with the Principles 
of Oriental and Grecian Philosophers (1793) testifies to new ‘‘orien- 
tations’’—in the full sense of the word—in a Scottish theologian- 
poet addicted to ‘‘ Druidism.”’ 


Ill 


Connected no doubt with this prestige of things Asiatic and 
supporting in plain or subtle ways tendencies leading to absolute 
romanticism, are three episodes which cannot escape the student of 
ideas at this point. 

14 By a significant reciprocity, Cymbeline was played before Hindoo delegates, 
according to MR, XII (1794), 374: it is still preferred to all Shakespeare’s other 
plays by Hindoo taste. 
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Interest in opium beyond its purely medical uses resulted not 
only from a more intimate contact, in the second half of the century, 
with China and the Far East in general, but in particular from the 
taking over in 1773 of the whole opium trade in those parts by the 
East India Company: the immense increase recorded after 1790 in 
dealings with the ‘‘stuff’’ was bound to have its effect on European 
curiosity. Let us hope that Charles Lamb, entering the East India 
House in April 1792, did not submit his delicate frame and his 
excessive tendency toward self-concentration to an additional 
favoring influence. But Coleridge, another ‘‘child of frailty,’’ 
who ‘‘sees ghosts’’ as early as 1792 and believes in Genii, feeds his 
visionary soul—for our poetical delight—on the stimulant which 
‘*gives repose, not sleep . . . divine repose, spot of enchantment,’’ 
in which he will be met by the praiser par excellence of ‘‘just, subtle, 
and all-conquering opium,’’ Thomas de Quincey. 

Let us turn from such ‘‘eestasies,’’ which were just being sub- 
mitted to scientific experimentation,” to other marvellous though 
more intellectual delights. ‘‘Natural Philosophy,’’ not yet devel- 
oped into the Naturphilosophie of Schelling and the first Romantic 
school in Germany, and loosely connected with anti-cartesian as- 
sumptions nearer to Asiatic intuitions than to Occidental methods 
of investigation, had no more than a toe-hold in England: a tradi- 
tional reverence for Baconian experimentation, if not for Cartesian 
‘‘evidence,’’ prevented the British mind from taking excessive in- 
terest in intuitive flights and immediate contacts with any ‘‘soul 
of the Universe.’’ ‘‘Galvanism,’’ however, ‘‘animal vitality,’’ 
‘*spontaneous electricity,’’ ‘‘ organic affinities’’ in dead matter, and 
the like, which had done so much harm in France, had their day 
across the Channel. Opposed by scientific orthodoxy, their prog- 
ress would have been still weaker had not the celebrated Erasmus 
Darwin, naturalist and poet, tried in his Zoonomia (1794) to pro- 
pose ‘‘the laws of organic life’’: a name and a temerity which 
created a kind of unbounded hope, mainly among untutored minds 
ready to discover the very soul of the Universe. ‘‘The modern dis- 
coveries in chemistry have opened an entirely new field of enquiry, 
which is at present of unknown extent.’’* ‘‘By a happy recourse to 


15 A. Monroe, M.D. Experiments on the nervous System, with Opium and 
metallic Substances. . . . (Edinburgh, 1793); S. Crumpe, An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Proprieties of Opium (London, 1793). 

16 Cf. BC, V, 115: “the poet accustomed to delight by the excursions of his 
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suppositions our author thinks he can solve all difficulties,’’ 
grumbled a reviewer of G. C. Morgan’s Lectures on Electricity, 
which attributes all the phenomena of electricity to attraction. 
‘‘Magic charm of a word’’! 

There was more than just a simplified logomachy in that spell: 
there was, as periodically in the history of research, a protest 
against the continuous mediocre results of analysis and classifica- 
tion, and the hope of entering at last ‘‘the Golden Age’’ of Knowl- 
edge. This is the title of a ‘‘poetical Epistle’’ addressed in 1794 
by Erasmus Darwin to Thomas Beddoes—another man with a 
descendant overshadowing his ancestor. In his Observations on 
the Nature of demonstrative Evidence (1793) Beddoes discussed 
Locke as well as mathematical reasoning; generally speaking, he 
won high praise from Coleridge and from many members of the 
younger generation. ‘‘Views of Nature’’ included more and more, 
not only the mineral world in its petrifications, but the vegetable 
kingdom as well. When John Thelwall, on January 26, 1793, read 
at the theatre of Grey’s Hospital his Essay towards a Definition 
of Animal Vitality, it seemed to many listeners and to many read- 
ers afterwards, that missing links were being added by the theory 
of an ‘‘electric fluid’’ permeating the Universe to a pigeonholed 
and disconnected conception of the Cosmos. 

Nor was another bold and irrational theory with all kinds of 
Oriental affinities lacking in a time when ‘‘commanding the elements 
which compose animal substance’’ was a ready belief among the 
supporters of ‘‘pneumatic Chemistry,’’ and ‘‘pneumatic Medi- 
cine,’’ which were sponsored both by Erasmus Darwin and by 
Thomas Beddoes, and eventually tried, for his health’s sake, by 
Robert Southey. Pneumatology, the ‘‘natural philosophy of spir- 
its,’? was in various forms ready to make its way into demonstra- 
tions more or less in accordance with prevailing religious opinions. 

The spirit of prophecy, in other words, was never completely 
suppressed in a country drawing its spiritual nourishment from 





imagination, and unable to restrain its wanderings . . .”; BC, 1795, 142, ete. DTM, 
Feb., 1796, on the contrary, had promptly reported Darwin’s Zoonomia. Sweden- 
borg’s mysticism, which is at the bottom of the movement, succeeds in getting a foot- 
hold in many religious circles (vicinity of Birmingham for instance) ; but Lavater’s 
views on physiognomy are rather derided by GM, BC, and even by comical play- 
wrights. A study of Lavater in English literature would throw light on many prob- 
lems. H. Fusseli is in a way the representative of the Zurich pastor in artistic 
circles. 
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the Bible. Rebuked by the rational, official, or mundane condem- 
nations of ‘‘enthusiasm,’’ it was bound to flash up again in Apoca- 
lyptic times like these. How could it be otherwise in congregations 
always likely to find in the Scriptures allusions or predictions fit- 
ting marvellously into any terrestrial development? and so Jurieu’s 
Accomplishment of the Scripture Prophecies was published in 
1793, ‘‘abridged’’ to 255 pages to fit the events of the French 
Revolution. A revealed Knowledge of the Prophecies and Times 
is ‘‘wrote under the direction of the Lord God, and published in 
1794 by His sacred Command: it being the first Sign of Warning 
for the benefit of all Nations, etc.’’ In vain would sober estima- 
tions deride ‘‘the reveries of madmen and enthusiasts.’"" Many 
people probably saw, as the author had, ‘‘Satan walking leisurely 
into London, a smile on his face, but under it sly, crafty, and deceit- 
ful looks.’’ The author, a naval officer named Richard Brothers, 
was a ‘‘nephew of the Almighty’’ and a descendant of David; his 
prophecies taken mainly from Daniel, verified by the execution 
of the King of France and the assassination of the King of Sweden, 
could not but create a great sensation, until he was arrested in 
1795 and brought to trial. ‘‘The year of the World 5913’’ (sic), 
commented upon by other prophets, had many catastrophes in 
store foretold by the book of Daniel; and a smaller fry, the Smith- 
field Illuminati, were only too ready to renew the collective desire 
for ‘‘revival’’ among the destitute of Spittlefield. And at this 
point, by a queer conjunction of motives, quite distinct in their 
intellectual causes, it seemed to the average Englishman that 
similar dreams animated religious prophecy and the marked revo- 
lutionary spirit which, destructive as it was of traditional France, 
was a menace to traditional England. 


IV 


A certain amount of prophetic foresight is doubtless needed for 
a determined hope that things ‘‘as they are’’ may be turned to a 
better state by quick and voluntary change. No wonder then, if in 
the years considered, social ‘‘radicalism’’ coincided with scriptural 
denunciations and humanitarian deplorings. Real action may of 
course stop there, or wait for collective emotions to be transformed 
in political movements: when, in 1793, William Blake writes his 
Visions of the daughters of Albion, or America, a prophecy, his 


17 GM, March, 1795. 
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‘‘Songs of Experience,’’ though bitterly impatient, hardly go 
farther than the prediction included in a verse like this: 


The King of England looking westward trembles at the vision 
or than the menace implied in the avowal of The Little Vagabond: 


Dear Mother, dear Mother, the church is cold, 
But the alehouse is healthy and pleasant and warm... . 


Many ‘‘complaints of the poor,’’ many claims for more equality 
normal in a free country, were the mere routine of party politics, 
and would have left perfectly untouched the ‘‘romantic’’ nervosity 
of the age, if the excesses of the French Revolution, harmful to the 
first expectations and hopes stirred everywhere by such ominous 
events, had not touched off a number of side-issues of foremost 
importance. 

Owing to a strange but by no means abnormal coincidence, it 
is early in 1794 that in Jena Novalis comes to know Edmund 
Burke’s Reflections on the Revolution in France. ‘‘The Age of 
Chivalry is gone . . . the glory of Europe is extinguished. . . .’’ 
This pathetic deploring of 1791, now apparently endorsed by the 
execution of the French Royal pair and the emigration of the nobil- 
ity, had nevertheless to be taken at its real value, and even con- 
fronted with a possible diffusion of the ideas of chivalry among 
broader classes now emancipated. As early as December, 1792, 
Mary Wollstonecraft or H. M. Williams in Paris bow ‘‘to the new 
majesty of a people,’’ and respect its ‘‘propriety of behaviour.’’ 
Germany, so blindly devoted to nobility and rank, was building a 
part of Romanticism upon a medieval longing which had but a 
brief duration in England, and here even worked, so to speak, in 
the opposite direction.** Decidedly romantic but highly fantastic 
under various terms appeared to the great majority of sober 
Britishers the various programs for jumping hurriedly to new 
social conditions. Revolution, not nostalgia for the feudal age as 
in Germany, seemed connected with the visionary melancholy of 
the age. ‘‘Tales of other times,’’ pleasant enough to the novel- 
reader or the traveler, whom they directed to the past, had a dif- 
ferent connotation when political writers offered them with a view 
to a near future. 

Moreover, while in France ‘‘jacobinism’’ and the very idea of 


18L. 8. Willoughby, “Romantic Background of Hitlerism,” Contemporary 
Review, CXLIV (December 1933), 682. 
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complete equality and of unlimited ‘‘progress’’ were denounced as 
the result of Cartesianism run wild, and of an algebraic principle 
of abstract ‘‘evidence’’ falsely applied to life and to society, there 
is no doubt that for most insular opponents of the Rights of Men 
the queerest vagrancy of mind seemed to be at work. Once more, 
1793 and 1794 confront us with a significant display of argument 
pro et contra, the main issue of which may be said to be concen- 
trated in the following sentence of the Rev. R. Nares’ Man’s best 
Rights—a title including at the start a proud contempt: 


France, with a fanaticism of which no nation upon earth but one so mad 
with vanity could ever have been capable, has undertaken a crusade against 
all monarchies, against all regular governments . . . that vain and vision- 
ary people. 

Was it in order to avoid such a reproach that William Godwin 
advised his malcontent friends not ‘‘to indulge in visions and 
phantasms of the imagination’’? But when simplified notions 
dominate, nice discriminations become impossible. Thomas 
Paine’s Rights of Man had been in December, 1792, the object of 
a capital sentence: in the wake of that celebrated pamphlet, and of 
ominous events in France, how could a comfortable confusion of 
‘*radical’’ literature with visionary flights of the brain fail to con- 
demn the most determined friends of enlightenment? ‘‘Supersti- 
tion and enthusiasm,’’ ‘‘ Knight-errantry’’ of a new kind, appeared 
to the more stable part of British opinion as decidedly absurd as 
the quixotic extravagances of other ages. 

Denunciation, then, not of the rational, logical developments 
of any habeas corpus, but of visionary, foolish, romantic illumina- 
tions, is the ordinary rebuke to the ‘‘nonsense and extravagance’”’ 
penned by political agitators. When Godwin published his Fn- 
quiry concerning political Justice, and its Influence on general Vir- 
tue and Happiness (2 vols.), 

. ho wise man could be so ill-informed, either of his own imperfections, 
or of the comparative merits of such empty boasts.*® 


And a ‘‘childish love of novelty,’’ a ‘‘wild, chimerical impatience’’ 
are linked in these two bulky quartos with ‘‘natural philosophy, 
the hobby-horse of these times,’’ and demonstrated by choice quo- 
tations detached from any context, ‘‘The assassin cannot help the 
murder he commits any more than the dagger,’’ etc. 


% BC (July, 1793), p. 307. 
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The same views were held about Things as they are; or the Ad- 
ventures of Caleb Williams (3 vols., 1794), The Adventures of 
Hugh Trevor (3 vols., 1794 to 1797), and all the aftermath of 
Paine’s Age of Reason. ‘‘Declamatory rant,’’ ‘‘systematical ec- 
centricity’’ (MR) were discovered by critics more or less aware of 
trends which after all had helped England to become a land of 
political liberty. From Wordsworth asserting (May 23, 1794, to 
W. Mathews) that he still ‘‘ was of that odious class of men called 
democrats,’’ to Southey and Coleridge meeting in June 1794 and 
wishing to enter through Pantisocracy ‘‘the adamantine gates of 
Democracy,’’ semi-prophetic expectations are distinctly preferred 
—and insisted on—to the soberer ways of British politics. As 
Southey admits somewhat later, Godwin’s ‘‘fundamental error is 
that he theorizes for another state, not for the rule of conduct in 
the present.’’ No wonder, then, if satire grouped political dis- 
senters, levellers of all description together with day-dreamers and 
illuminati carrying romanticism into social action. As Mathias 
put it, chaos seemed menacing, 

E’en now, when all I view afflicts my sight, 

All that Horne Tooke can plot, or Godwin write ; 
Now when Translation to a pest is grown, 

And Holeroft to French treason adds his own, 
When Gallic Diderot in vain we shun. ... . 


Poor Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights of 
Women came out at a very unfortunate moment, when the cry 
‘‘Commonwealth in danger’’ had caused a number of state trials 
to take their memorable course. It may even be said that a decided 
turn of the tide in public opinion, displayed and demonstrated in 
the feminine side of literature, was the organic and spontaneous 
reaction of a country and a civilization afraid of the excesses of a 
‘‘romanticism’’ which now looked like a menace to the essentials 


of its admitted values. 
V 


In its review of Charlotte Smith’s The Banished Man (1794), 
the British Critic paid a significant compliment to what seemed a 
happy turn of the tide: 

Capable, as she is, of entertaining her readers in the highest degree by 


description of romantic scenery, castles, etc., Mrs. Smith has sedulously 
avoided every opportunity of the kind. . . . It is well that she did so... . 
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One swallow does not make a summer, and times were not ripe 
for the much more decisive step, Walter Scott’s initiative and his 
genial combination of medieval preferences, antiquarian Scottish- 
ness, mystery and folklore, with the moral and social expectations 
of a world-wide public. And the Bronté thrill to be found in any 
destiny when taken from a certain angle, was still farther ahead. 
But these writers and critics were well-advised who hailed the 
beginning of a return to health in the very ranks of those who 
might have stuck to their easy delight—the literary ladies. As a 
matter of fact nothing was more natural, in a country sane at heart 
and as ready for reform as it was hostile to rebellion, than a 
feminine plea for normalcy. 

Much better, then, and more successfully than H. J. Pye, the poet 
laureate who raised a feeble voice in favor of decency; with less 
aloofness than preachers or theologians insisting on traditional 
devotion and scriptural evidence like the R. R. Bailby Porteus, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of London, or the Reverend J. Castley; with 
more practical arguments than the eternal praisers of ‘‘the pure, 
unadulterated, and genuine constitution handed down to us by our 
ancestors’’ (Gisborne, Hodgson, et al.), literature was its own re- 
deemer, and the antidote found an easy flow in channels only too 
apt to carry poison. Wordsworth of course becomes the high 
priest of that poetical exhortation; and Coleridge as early as Feb- 
ruary 23, 1794, was ready to confess (to his brother George) that 
**the time, which I should have bestowed on the academic studies, 
I employed in dreaming out wild schemes of impossible extrica- 
tion. It had been better for me, if my Imagination had been less 
vivid. I could not with such facility have shoved aside Reflec- 
ig 

These signs—and others—of a healthy limitation of absolute 
romanticism to its appropriate domain, the life of the mind,” are 
endorsed and even prepared by a marked display of acceptations— 
as one would say—of literary responsibilities. Even Holcroft, in 

20 With an evident connection with this episode, the first enquiry of an objective 
nature into a subject which, from that moment, will be of continuous, and even in- 
creasing, importance in literary psychology, is examined by Rev. Johnson Grant, of 
St. John’s College: Reverie, considered as connected with Literature (read June 25, 
1802, before the Manchester Society, and published 1805 in its reports. “A man 
possesses sensibility in proportion as he is abstracted from the course of life,” says 
GM, May, 1792. 
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the Preface to The Adventures of Hugh Trevor (1794), admits that 
‘the art of novel writing is very essentially connected with moral 
instruction,’’ and quotes ‘‘the famous Turgot’’ who affirmed ‘‘that 
more grand moral truths had been promulgated by novel writers 
than by any other class of men.’’? An immense discovery, indeed, 
after so much emphasis laid by the eighteenth century on the stage 
as a moralizing institution! Theatrical works, as a matter of fact, 
have not a great deal to say in this crisis, while the quieter, more 
subdued messages carried by print seemed to demonstrate, slowly 
but surely, that social changes must be prepared by more deep- 
going, organic modifications of manner and views than the day- 
dreams of enthusiasts. Nathan Drake, in an Ode to Superstition, 
drew a line between a kind of traditional good sense and the dan- 
gerous belief in hidden forces: 


I know thee, Superstition, fiend whose gloom 
Delusive clouds the mind, 

Demon accurst! from Nature’s hideous womb 
Of foul misshapen kind, 

Of ghastly Fear, and darkest midnight born, 
Far in a blaked dale. . . . (1793) 


Whole series of examples, stories for the young, and even privately 
edited collections™ by Miss Mitchell, Th. Finch, Th. J. Mathias, and 
other opponents of ‘‘ political Quixotism’’ did their best (and even 
their worst) to ‘‘place in a practical light some of the prominent 
absurdities of many self-important reformers of mankind who, hav- 
ing heated their imagination, sit down to write political romances, 
which never are, and never will be, practical.’’ 

The roll of honor—of very moderate literary honor, no doubt, 
but all the more effective socially—of the ‘‘blue-stockings’’ mainly 
concerned with secret, often anonymous action, does not need to be 
established here; ideas in the true sense of the word were indeed 
poorly represented in their novels. Instinctively, however, they 
abandoned the ultra-romantic positions of the age of crisis and 
went back to simpler views, helping visibly to tune down a nervous- 
ness, a restlessness not frequent in British public opinion and ap- 
parently ready to take exceptional action in an acute crisis. Final 

21 As for instance Interesting Anecdotes, Memoirs, Allegories, Essays, and 
Poetical Fragments, tending to amuse the fancy and inculcate morality. Printed 


for the Author: 12 volumes of various compilation starting, as it seems, in 1794 and 
extended to 1797. 
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retribution, rewarded honesty, malevolence defeated, as the sub- 
titles of many novels put it, were part of the new game: ‘‘the rights 
of women best maintained by sentiments of nature,’’ ‘‘conjugal 
sacrifice and its retribution,’’ ‘‘run-away servants converted,’’ 
‘*delusions of the heart’’ and ‘‘deceitfulness of pleasures,’’ added 
to the lure of ‘‘interesting’’ stories a distinct opposition to the pro- 
grams of the preceding age.” And above all the ‘‘improvement of 
youth,’’ ‘‘domestic stories’’ bringing simple folk back to a greater 
love for their condition, were part of an unexpressed program— 
which possibly outlived the danger and ended in Victorian dulness 
and complacency. 

It goes without saying that the former trend was not wholly 
abolished by the decent crusade of ladies of all conditions, often 
anonymous: ‘‘ homicidal fathers,’’ ‘‘restless matrons’’ and ‘‘ruins 
on the rock’’ awaited a renewal of popular or artistic excitement. 
But the return to a kind of normalcy, even if the setting kept some- 
thing of the picturesque and of the gothic, had all the character- 
istics of an all-out movement. As one of the authoresses put it in 
her very title, why not A Castle without a Spectre? 

English society had gone through an acid test. Such tests are 
not often so clearly connected with poetry and fiction, with dreams 
and flights of the mind expressed in words. Similarly, a reaction 
due mainly to fiction and children’s books was a demonstration of 
new times ahead in which, because of an increased number of pos- 
sible general readers and of a declining interest in things properly 
theological, opinion would be moulded more or less unconsciously 
by the current contact with books and newspapers. Thomas J. 
Mathias, the satirist, who had so bitterly attacked in his verse and 
in his appended notes the ‘‘unsexed females’’ addicted to ‘‘Gallic 
frenzy’’ or ‘‘German nonsense,’’ was very clear-sighted, though 
still a pessimist, when he wrote in the last part of his Pursuits of 
Literature: 

Literature, well or ill conducted, is the great engine by which, I am fully 
persuaded, all civilized States must ultimately be overthrown. 


University of California at Los Angeles. 





22 Such titles, or subtitles, may be checked in the useful bibliography of A. Block, 
The English Novel (1740-1850). A Catalogue (London, 1939). 
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THE STUDY OF ANCIENT HISTORY IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By Eva Matruews SanFrorD 


How much did educated men in the Middle Ages actually know 
about ancient history? Mediaeval literature is full of allusions to 
events and personages of the past; are these merely stock examples, 
handed down from one generation to another, to point a moral and 
adorn a tale? Or do they reflect a genuine historical interest? The 
wide variations of the mediaeval mind in this as in its other mani- 
festations make a categorical answer impossible; one would be as 
loath to give undeserved credit to the classical shreds and patches 
of a pedantic rhetorician as to underestimate the sincere and fruit- 
ful study of the ancient world evident in the works of Rhabanus 
Maurus, John of Salisbury, Dante and many others. 

Modern critics tend to disregard mediaeval summaries of 
ancient history as inaccurate accounts that add nothing to the 
classical authorities on which they are based; they forget that 
every age imprints its own character on the records of the past. 
A thorough appraisal of the mediaeval types of historical revision 
would be very useful, but would require detailed study far beyond 
the scope of this paper, which does not attempt to analyze the 
work of individual historians, or their philosophies of history, but 
only to indicate some channels through which the stream of ancient 
history reached mediaeval readers. 

Polybius, the most scientific of ancient historians, saw no unity 
in the course of history prior to the Punic Wars. Early Christian 
scholars, on the other hand, considered sacred and profane history 
as a single unit from the creation of the world to its final dissolu- 
tion. Though this Christian synthesis oversimplified the distant 
past and incorporated religious tradition and prophecy into the 
framework of history, it gave mediaeval readers a strong sense of 
continuity with the past, and a vivid consciousness of their place 
in that ‘‘beautiful system of the universal age’’ which Augustine’ 
compared to a great song by a musician of surpassing genius. 

Modern estimates of the actual knowledge mediaeval writers 
possessed of ancient times, of the validity of their historical judg- 


1 Ep., 138, 5. 
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ments, and of their choice of materials, differ greatly. We are told 
that in their ignorance of ancient history they mixed fact and 
legend indiscriminately, that their perspective was perverted by 
concentration on sacred history, so that ‘‘ Pompey and Caesar paled 
before Joshua and Paul.’’* Yet one will often find more super- 
stitious credulity in a mediaeval narrative of contemporary events 
than in the same writer’s account of the ancient world; and, as I 
shall show later, pagans often claimed a goodly place in primarily 
religious narratives. There is more justification for emphasis on 
the ‘‘peaceful symbiosis’’ of sacred and secular history, which 
grew out of the earnest desire to renew the classical heritage as a 
living force. Gilson stresses the conscious pride in the transmis- 
sion of classical civilization, which led mediaeval humanists to a 
better understanding of the present through the study of the past, 
not as a distinct epoch, but as a part of their own.’ This conviction 
of the unity of history led to disregard of anachronism, and blocked 
many approaches to historical criticism; but it also saved the 
ancient world from the aspect of unreality that it has for many 
modern students. 

The first point for consideration is the sources from which medi- 
aeval scholars drew their knowledge of the ancient world, since one 
of their chief faults from the modern point of view is that they 
neglected the greatest Greek and Roman historians in favor of 
mediocre compilations and epitomes. This, however, was not due 
to their own choice, but to the tastes of the late classical period. 
No translators made Herodotus, Thucydides, and Polybius accessi- 
ble to an age that knew little Greek; Plutarch, whom they would 
have dearly loved, was lost to them. They could admire the best 
Greek historians only as they found them praised by later writers. 
No barrier of language prevented them from using the chief Roman 
historians, but these also were less read in the later Roman Empire 
than they deserved. The Roman public neglected Livy’s bulky 
history for a handy but dull epitome, and in the Middle Ages Livy 
was consequently admired more than he was read. He was con- 

2 E. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, I? (Cambridge, 1922), 664; J. T. 
Shotwell, A History of History, I (Columbia, 1940), 331-333. 

8’'W. 8S. Heckscher, “Relics of Pagan Antiquity in Mediaeval Settings,” Jour. 
Warburg Inst., I (1937), 204; E. Gilson, “L’Humanisme Médiéval,” in Les Idées et 
Les Lettres (Paris 1932), 171-196. For a critical analysis of the mediaeval contri- 
bution to historiography, see Ritter, “Studien iiber die Entwicklung der Geschichts- 
wissenschaft,” ITI, Die christlichmittelalterliche Geschichtschreibung,” Hist. Zeitschr., 
CVII (1911), 237-305. 
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sidered the model for historians to follow, but was often cited as an 
authority by writers who apparently did not have access to his text. 
Tacitus’s histories were soon forgotten by his fellow-Romans; even 
the efforts of his imperial namesake in the third century could only 
put them on the shelves of the Roman libraries, but could not induce 
the reading public to take them off. We owe the unique manu- 
scripts of his works to the zeal of scholars in northern Germany, 
which they in turn transmitted to the learned monks of Monte 
Cassino.‘ Suetonius, whose Lives of the Caesars probably molded 
Charlemagne’s idea of imperial power, and certainly served as the 
model for Einhard’s biography, was better known. Lupus Serva- 
tus, precursor of later humanists in his search for classical texts, 
dictated to his pupils chosen passages from Suetonius, which are 
preserved to us in the copy made by Heiric of Auxerre. One would 
like to know how many of the numerous citations from the Lives 
of the Caesars in twelfth century works were due to Lupus and his 
students.° 

Sallust was more widely read than other classical historians, 
partly because of his value for the study of rhetoric. Since, how- 
ever, only excerpts from his Histories survived the classical age, 
his influence in the mediaeval period was based on his political 
monographs on the Jugurthine and Catilinarian crises. Sallustian 
phrases colored the style of histories, letters, lives of saints, 
bishops, and abbots, and even theological works. The contents of 
the Catiline and Jugurtha were not ignored in the search for epi- 
grams and well-turned phrases, for these relics of republican 
propaganda had their part in making the politics of Rome familiar 
to later generations, while they also furnished material for fine 
sententious prologues.° The Annales of Lambert of Hersfeld are 
an excellent illustration of the effective use of Livy, Sallust, and 
Suetonius by a mediaeval scholar who could profit both by their 
historical content and by their rhetorical values; Lambert’s survey 
of ancient times is brief, to be sure, but his study of these authori- 
ties is evident throughout his work, and clearly aided him in his 
analysis of later periods. 

* Cf. F. Haverfield, “Tacitus during the Late Roman Period and the Early Mid- 
dle Ages,” Jour. Rom, Stud., VI (1916), 196-201; E. A. Lowe, “The Unique MS of 
Tacitus’ Histories,” Casinensia, I (1929), 257-272. 

5E. K. Rand, “On the History of the De Vita Caesarum of Suetonius in the 
Early Middle Ages,” Harv. Stud. Class. Phil., XX XVIII (1926), 1-48. 

® As in the prologue of the 12th century Gesta Comitum Andegavensium, edd. 
Halphen and Poupardin, Chronique des Comtes d’Anjou (Paris, 1913). 
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After a long controversy which began in their own lifetime, the 
poets Statius and Lucan came to be ranked primarily as historians. 
The former was known to mediaeval historians chiefly for his 
Thebais, which was much used by Sigebert of Gembloux in his 
Passio Sanctorum Thebeorum. This work illustrates the appeal of 
secular history in its emphasis on servile risings, the relations of 
Gauls and Romans, and other topics somewhat irrelevant to the 
subject at hand, but clearly too interesting to the author to be 
omitted. The material for these accounts was drawn from Livy, 
Orosius, Eutropius and other historians whom Sigebert studied 
more fully in his ambitious attempt to solve all the vexed problems 
of chronology in his world chronicle. Neither the use of a pagan 
epic as the initial basis for a hagiographical work, nor his lengthy 
digressions from the central theme, prevented his poem from gain- 
ing wide popularity. Lucan had a better claim than Statius to rank 
as an historian, and his Pharsalia was used as the chief authority 
on the civil wars of Rome, and on the effects of civil war in any age. 
As Gregory of Tours wrote: ‘‘Scrutamini diligenter veterum 
scribta et videbitis quid civilia bella parturiant.’’”’ One cannot 
claim that the study of Lucan ever prevented a civil war, but it 
certainly provided material for many warnings against it, and 
famous phrases for use in accounts of ‘‘ bella plusquam civilia.’’* 

Christian interest in Biblical times inspired considerable use of 
ancient works dealing with various phases of Oriental history, a 
topic generally neglected by the great Roman historians. Thus 
translations and adaptations of Josephus were prized as valuable 
adjuncts to Bible study and as a mine of information about the 
early dynasties of the Near East. This interest was not confined 
to the events in which the Hebrews played a leading part. Even 
before the Crusades brought East and West into closer contact, the 
tale of Alexander’s conquests, as told by Curtius Rufus, and the 
mixture of history with legend found in the treatises ascribed to 
Alexander and Aristotle, were widely read. Justin’s epitome of 
the Philippic Histories of Pompeius Trogus was better known in 
the Middle Ages than it is today, and was cherished for its claim 
to include everything of value from the Greek historians, as well 

" Hist, Franc., V, prologue. 

8 See Berthe Marti, “Arnulfus and the Faits des Romains,” Mod. Lang. Quart., 
II (1941), 3-23; E. M. Sanford, “Quotations from Lucan in Mediaeval Latin Au- 
thors,” Am. Jour. Philology, LV (1934), 1-19; “MSS of Lucan: Accessus and Mar- 
ginalia,” Speculum, IX (1934), 278-295. 
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as for its emphasis on the ancient kingdoms of the Near East and 
on the Macedonian and Hellenistic powers, so closely associated 
with the later books of the Old Testament. 

Though the mediaeval reader knew less than one might wish 
of the major classical historians, he received valuable aid from 
early Christian writers. The survey of the whole course of human 
history demanded a unified system of chronology, which Jerome’s 
Latin version of Eusebius’ Chronica provided. Eusebius’ work 
had raised more chronological problems than it solved, and the 
haste and inaccuracy of Jerome’s translation, in spite of some sig- 
nificant additions to Eusebius’ text, engendered further confusion, 
as the many serious attempts to remedy the trouble indicate. One 
recalls not only the Chronicle of Sigebert, mentioned above, but the 
extensive research of Marianus Scotus, and the many chronological 
tables gathered together in the Liber Floridus of Lambert of St. 
Omer, as material for the aid of other historians.® Yet the work of 
Eusebius and Jerome, for all its shortcomings, gave mediaeval 
scholars much material from the earlier Greek historians that they 
would otherwise have missed. The Biblical precedent of spoiling 
the Egyptians worked to their advantage. Though Eusebius and 
Jerome both abhorred Porphyrios of Tyre for his violent attacks 
on Christianity, they found his thorough knowledge of Greek and 
Oriental history indispensable, and used his work freely, to the 
great profit of their readers. Thus they established the precedent 
of combining sacred history with ‘‘the chronology of every age, the 
kings of all nations, their location, dates, and the extent of their 
reigns, and all memorable events according to their generations, 
nativities, kingdoms, and duchies . . . whatever was enacted and 
recorded in histories by the Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, barbarians, 
and other races.’’*® They also found room for many items of liter- 
ary and scholarly history, which made the names of Greek writers 
and philosophers familiar to many who could never read their 
works. 

Augustine’s learned and thoughtful analysis of the causes of 
the growth and decline of the Roman power, in De Civitate Dei, and 
the many historical allusions in this and his other works, added 
greatly to mediaeval knowledge of the ancient world. The His- 


® Cf. E. M. Sanford, “The Liber Floridus,” Cath. Hist. Rev., XXVI (1941), 
468-478. 


10 Jerome, Chronica, Preface. 
11 Qn Augustine’s influence in this connection, see M. Grabmann, Mittelalter- 
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toria adversus Paganos which Orosius wrote at Augustine’s re- 
quest became the standard universal history, though its anti-pagan 
bias was often disregarded by generations to whom the pagan 
world was a precious heritage, no longer an active menace to their 
Christian faith. 

The significance of ancient history in mediaeval learning is 
attested by its place in the encyclopaedias. Isidore of Seville’s 
Etymologiae, compiled early in the seventh century, illustrates the 
general treatment of ancient history at the opening of the Middle 
Ages, and like his chronological treatises, contributed much to the 
work of mediaeval historians. He defined historia as a ‘‘narrative 
of events by which things done in the past are brought to our knowl- 
edge,’’ and added, in his chapter ‘‘On the Practical Value of His- 
tory’’: ‘‘Many scholars have recorded the deeds of former men in 
histories to instruct the present generation, for history compre- 
hends the sum total of bygone ages and years, and many necessary 
facts are studied in accordance with the succession of consuls and 
kings.’”* Book V, ‘‘On Laws and Times,’’ XIV ‘‘On the Land and 
its Parts,’’ and XV, ‘‘On Buildings and Fields,’’ are especially rich 
in historical material, and were much quoted by later writers with- 
out mention of their debt to Isidore. 

Rhabanus Maurus, the greatest of Alcuin’s pupils, taught at 
Fulda, and continued his interest in education after he became 
abbot there. His textbooks were worthy successors to those of 
Cassiodorus, Boethius, and Bede. The most comprehensive, and 
the most significant for our purpose, is De Rerum Naturis, based 
primarily on Isidore, but with many additions, and with a com- 
pletely different plan and organization of material. Rhabanus’ 
interest in allegorical interpretation increased the popularity of his 
work, which did not, however, supersede Isidore’s encyclopaedia. 
Books X to XVI, and XX, are of particular value for us. They 
include many topical discussions of ancient institutions, men, and 
buildings, definitions of political terms, and illustrations of the 
historical development of crafts and of public and private institu- 
tions. Book XVI lists the languages and peoples of the world, and 
contains a clear analysis of the Roman system of citizenship, 
municipalities and colonies, which deserves comparison with mod- 
ern works based on epigraphic material unknown to Rhabanus. 





liches Geistesleben in Abhandlungen z. Geschichte d. Scholastik u. Mystik, II (Mu- 
nich, 1936), 1-24. 
12 Book I, 41, 43. 
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Book XX, ‘‘On Wars,’’ begins with the invention of warfare by 
Ninus, and is devoted chiefly to the study of Roman imperialism, 
with pertinent citations from Sallust and Lucan. These portions 
of De Rerum Naturis remind one of current courses in the history 
of civilization; combined with a standard mediaeval chronicle of 
universal history, they would give an intelligent student a fair basis 
for understanding the problems and achievements of the ancient 
world. The work is an excellent example of effective use of the 
inadequate materials for historical study available in the Middle 
Ages; there were few teachers of Rhabanus’ calibre, but mediaeval 
commentaries and historical notes in the margins of many manu- 
scripts of classical writers show that lesser men also shared in his 
intelligent consideration of past events. 

The most extensive mediaeval encyclopaedia, the Speculum 
Majus of Vincent of Beauvais, parallel in its field to the contempo- 
rary Summa Theologiae of St. Thomas, is unfortunately less acces- 
sible to the modern reader than the works of Isidore and Rhabanus. 
One of its three divisions is the Speculum Historiale, or the ‘‘his- 
tory of memorable deeds and words from the beginning of the 
world to our own time,’’ that is, to 1250. Six of the thirty-one books 
of the Speculum Historiale are devoted to the period from the Crea- 
tion to the Nativity, not an unduly small proportion if we consider 
how thoroughly the work of systematizing and condensing had been 
done for this period in contrast with the centuries that followed. 
In the preface to the Speculum Majus Vincent mentioned the gen- 
eral interest in historical examples of virtues and vices, and de- 
fended his own less popular emphasis on the chronology of wars 
and dynasties by the statement that events which cannot be clearly 
identified in place and time cannot be admitted to history. His 
outline is based on church history, but frequent paragraphs on ‘‘the 
deeds and words of pagans’’ give a fair view of secular history as 
well. And his consciousness of the value of chronology, genealogy 
and geography did not prevent his retelling the famous incidents 
used by preachers, teachers, and poets as moral exempla. 

18 The text of De Rerum Naturis, under its later title, De Universo, is printed in 
Migne, Patrologia Latina, CXI, cols. 9-614. The most convenient summary of Rha- 
banus’ life and work is that of Max Manitius, Geschichte d. lat. Literatur des Mit- 
telalters, I (Munich, 1911), 288-302. The three volumes of Manitius’s work have 
been extensively used in the preparation of this paper; the reader is referred to 
Manitius’s bibliographical notes for references to editions of individual authors men- 
tioned here, and for monographs on their work, which I have omitted in order to 
avoid an undue bulk of footnotes. 
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It seems to be generally assumed that history had little or no 
place in the mediaeval schools. Yet it was an essential part of the 
curriculum of Roman rhetorical schools from Quintilian’s time 
through the sixth century, and the tradition was continued during 
the Middle Ages, as numerous historical illustrations in textbooks 
of grammar, rhetoric and dialectic show. These items did not 
provide a consecutive historical narrative, but they did make indi- 
vidual men and events familiar enough to arouse the desired associ- 
ations when they were mentioned in sermon exempla or in epitaphs, 
or were used as the subjects of wall-paintings intended for moral 
edification.” While Ninus, Cyrus, Darius, Croesus, the Trojan 
heroes, the kings of Rome, Phalaris and other tyrants, Themisto- 
cles, the Greek philosophers and Alexander were all familiar ex- 
amples of qualities to be imitated or abhorred, the Fabricii, Scipios, 
and other exponents of early Roman virtue were far better known, 
with the Younger Cato in the most favored place, as Lucan pictured 
him, rigid, upright, parsimonious, and withal the pattern of the 
self-denying patriot.** The most popular exempla in the Mirrors 


14 For the classical period see Quintilian, Institutio Oratorica, II, 5, 1: X, 1, 31: 
XII, 4, 1; Ausonius, Commendatio Professorum Burdigalensium, Protrepticon, ete. 
See also Cassiodorus, Inst. Div. et Hum. Litt., for the frequent use of historical ex- 
amples to illustrate rules of grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic. For the mediaeval 
period see the texts edited by E. Faral, les Arts Poétiques (Paris, 1924), esp. Geof- 
frey of Vinsauf, De Coloribus Rhetoricis, 326; Eberardus, Laborinthus, 349; Matthew 
of Vendome, Ars Versificatoria, 112. 

15 For historical exempla in epitaphs, see Wattenbach, Neues Archiv d. Gesell- 
schaft f. dltere deutsche Geschichtskunde, VI (1881), 538. J. Schlosser, Schrift- 
quellen z. Geschichte d. Karolingischen Kunst (Vienna, 1892), 364-365, cites Ermol- 
dus Nigellus’ descriptions of the paintings of rulers from Ninus to the Frankish 
kings on the walls of the palace at Ingelheim. Alanus de Insulis, Anticlaudianus, 
I, iv, v, deseribes famous examples of virtues and vices on the walls of his Palace of 
Nature. 

16 Some of these Roman ezampla virtutis may owe their popularity primarily 
to Vergil, Aeneid, VI, 824-846; the locus classicus for Cato, constantly quoted and 
imitated by mediaeval authors, is Lucan, Pharsalia, II, 377-391. An extreme ex- 
ample of Cato’s reputation in the 12th century is found in Petrus Pictor, De Excidio 
Romani Imperii (ed. Wattenbach, Neues Archiv, XVIII [1893], 511) in which Cato 
is described as ruler of Rome, with the world at his feet, who yet preferred honorable 
death to dishonorable glory. Note the wide range of ancient exempla cited in praise 
of his contemporaries by Alphanus of Salerno (Patrologia Latina, CXXXVII), 
especially col. 1250, in which Gisulf of Salerno is compared with Augustus, Cato, 
Hannibal, Pyrrhus, and a long list of Roman statesmen; and cols. 1262-1263, in 
which Hildebrand is likened to Marius, Caesar, and Scipio. 
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of Princes and in contemporary descriptions of rulers were derived 
from the school tradition. Memorization played so iarge a part in 
school exercises that the historical incidents studied, especially 
those drawn from Sallust and Lucan, the favorite models for 
rhetoric, were never forgotten. The contemporaries of Dante and 
Chaucer needed no footnotes to identify the many classical per- 
sonages who figure in their works. If it seems unfitting that Clio 
should thus be made the handmaiden of moral instruction as well 
as of rhetoric, we must remember that Livy himself, in the preface 
to his Histories, stated that historical study was most valuable as 
a source of salutary examples for the individual and the state to 
follow, and of policies disgraceful both in plan and outcome, which 
they should avoid. The definition of history as philosophy teach- 
ing by examples has only recently passed out of favor with his- 
torians. 

The subjects assigned for verse composition were often drawn 
from ancient history, or from modern themes to be compared with 
the past. Peter of Blois once wrote to a friend: ‘‘I know it was of 
the greatest advantage to me when I was a small boy learning to 
write verses, that my teacher made me take my material from the 
truth of history, not from fables . . . In addition to the other books 
which are commonly read in the schools, I derived profit from fre- 
quent reading of Trogus Pompeius, Josephus, Suetonius, Hegesip- 
pus, Quintus Curtius, Cornelius Tacitus, Titus Livy, all of whom 
inserted in the histories they narrated many items of moral edifi- 
cation and of value for a liberal education.’’** Peter’s memory 
may have tricked him into thinking he had read more of these 
historians in school than he actually had, but it is clear that the 
subject-matter on which his exercises in versification were based 
provided a fair grounding in ancient history. A parallel instance 
is found in John of Salisbury’s description® of Bernard of 
Chartres’ requirement that his pupils should read both history and 
poetry extensively, with considerable memorization. 

An interesting example of the rewriting of history for use in 
school is the Speculum Regum which Godfrey of Viterbo dedicated 
to Henry VI with the suggestion that he require boys to study it, 
since the histories and natures of kings and emperors were better 
mental training for them than the fables of Corydon or the herds 

17 Ep., 101. 

18 Metalogicon, I, 24. 
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of Meliboeus. The Speculum served a patriotic purpose, as modern 
historical texts sometimes do, for its central theme is the culmina- 
tion of royal power in Henry’s glorious reign. Like the same 
author’s Memoria Seculorum and his Pantheon, it is a mixture of 
history and anecdote, much of it, to use his own words, ‘‘histori- 
unculae mirabiles et merae fabulae,’’ perhaps justified by the 
tender age of the readers for whom it was designed. Some years 
earlier the German historian Wipo had complained to Henry III 
that while all the Italian youth sweated over the study of history, 
the German schools neglected it, and had earnestly begged the 
emperor to remedy this situation.” Since Godfrey was of German 
stock, and had been educated in Germany before he began his long 
series of travels on imperial missions, his interest in compiling 
historical textbooks may indicate that Wipo’s admonitions had 
borne fruit. 

Rhabanus Maurus, in his guide to clerical education, De Insti- 
tutione Clericorum,” stressed the value of history for an under- 
standing of the Scriptures, even though it was studied ‘‘ outside the 
church in elementary education,’’ another bit of testimony to the 
place of history in the schools. He emphasized the need of a know]l- 
edge of pagan history for clear comprehension of the Bible, and 
even defined grammar as ‘‘the science of interpreting poets and 
historians, and the principles of correct writing and speech.’’ 

Two twelfth-century pamphlets may be cited to illustrate differ- 
ent aspects of the place of history in elementary education. A 
number of the questions asked by the pupil in Conrad of Hirschau’s 
Dialogus super Auctores concern the distinctions between history 
and other forms of composition. Historia is defined as res visa, res 
gesta, and historiografus as rei visae scriptor. A book is described 
as a collection of orations or historical commentaries, or similar 
materials, gathered into a single volume. The analyses of the 
materia, intentio, etc., of Sallust, Lucan, and Vergil, show consider- 
able interest in their historical content as well as in their style, 
though the Dialogus is chiefly concerned with the field of rhetoric. 

In the Didascalicon of Hugo of St. Victor, history is not listed 
among the propriae artes absolutely essential for the student, but, 
together with poetry, among the appenditia artium, which deal with 


19 Tetralogus, ed. H. Bresslau, Wiponis Opera,’ in Scriptores Rerum Germani- 
carum (Hannover, 1915), lines 195 ff. 
20 TTI, 17, 18. 
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topics generally outside the field of philosophy, yet occasionally 
touching it, and afford both pleasure and profit while they help to 
prepare the way for philosophy itself.** After this initial qualifica- 
tion, however, Hugo stresses the value of historical study and of 
accurate knowledge of the event, the person, the time and the place. 
He challenges those who consider the historical books of the Bible 
trivial, and cites the practical though somewhat childish means he 
himself had used to impress them on his mind. He recommends 
comprehensive study: ‘‘Learn everything, and you will find that 
nothing is superfluous. There is no joy in narrowly restricted 
learning.’’**? The Didascalicon is one of the best sources for an 
understanding of the allegorical applications of history, both sacred 
and profane, which contributed even more than rhetorical study to 
the use of historical materials by many mediaeval writers. 

The lively interest shown in the deeds of ancient heroes should 
remind us not to judge the teaching of history only by the bare 
bones of the drier compendia. Good teachers added many details 
of fact and interpretation to the texts they used, as the marginalia 
in their manuscripts show. The extensive commentaries on ancient 
authors studied in the mediaeval schools, particularly Vergil and 
Lucan, include much historical detail beyond that given in the text, 
and might, like the commentary on Vergil ascribed to Adamnan, 
provide a wide range of material, in condensed form, ready for am- 
plification by the teacher. For example, marginal glosses in manu- 
scripts of Lucan suggest numerous historical and geographical 
topics for the teacher’s lectures. The inspired Frenchman who 
compiled Li Faits des Romains used the commentary of Arnulfus 
to round out the subject matter of his translation of Lucan’s 
poem.”* 

The strong sense of continuity with the past, in an age when 
history was not yet divided into distinct compartments, made it 
natural for the mediaeval historian to begin any work of more than 
local and contemporary interest with a survey of the whole course 
of human affairs. Though he had nothing to add to earlier authori- 
ties, and made comparatively few changes in the conventional out- 
line of events, he showed his own interests and those of his time in 
occasional critical comments as well as in his choice of men and 


21 Didascalion, ITI, 4. 

22 Tbid., VI, 3. 

23B. Marti, “Arnulfus and the Faits des Romains,” Mod. Lang. Quart., II 
(1941), 3-23. 
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incidents. It was not until the twelfth century that chroniclers 
began to copy standard epitomes of earlier history without rework- 
ing the material. Hence, despite the conventional outline of world 
history generally followed by mediaeval historians, the restricted 
scope of individual historical criticism and the lack of additions to 
previous knowledge of ancient times, the historical works available 
for the reader whose early education had aroused his interest in the 
field were so diverse in detail, in choice of topics for emphasis and 
in the variety of moral and allegorical interpretation of their sig- 
nificance, that a brief survey cannot give any fair estimate of their 
character. It seems useful, however, to mention a few of the nota- 
ble histories that were widely read in their own and later times, 
before we consider the specific periods which had most appeal for 
mediaeval readers. 

The seventh-century compilation known as the Chronicle of 
Fredegarius was a forerunner of the increased interest in the 
ancient world that characterized the Carolingian Age. It includes 
excerpts from Dares Phrygius, and an account of Frankish origins 
which shows that the theory of the descent of the Franks from 
Trojan heroes was already popular. Despite the mention of ‘‘ Pom- 
pegius’’ as the second emperor of Rome, the chronicle gives con- 
siderable attention to the conquests of the late republic. In this it 
differs notably from the Historia Francorum of Gregory of Tours, 
who cared little for ancient history apart from ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, despite his lively account of secular affairs in the Merovingian 
Age. 

The ninth century Chronicle of Freculphus of Luxeuil shows 
great progress in organization, critical reflection, and historical 
synthesis, by contrast with the confused compilation of ‘‘Frede- 
garius.’’ Freculphus’s place in mediaeval historiography is com- 
parable to that of Biondo da Forli in the Renaissance. He shows 
sound historical judgment when he comments sadly on the lack of 
information about the days before King Ninus made royal ambition 
and territorial aggrandizement the major theme of history. He 
used pagan authorities to test and confirm Old Testament history, 
as the scholastics used Plato and Aristotle to confirm their Chris- 
tian philosophy. From the sixth century B. C. he pays more atten- 
tion to Greece, Persia, the Hellenistic monarchies and Rome than 
to sacred history. 

The chronicle of Hermannus Contractus of Reichenau, from the 
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Nativity to the middle of the eleventh century, illustrates the annal- 
istic method which reduces history to a series of disjointed items; 
but these items cover a wide range of topics apart from the central 
outline of dynasties and wars. Numerous entries on literary his- 
tory, eclipses, famines, and the erection and destruction of notable 
buildings and monuments remind us of Livy’s frequent references 
to such details, but they are not woven into a consecutive narrative 
or interpreted for the reader. Like many other chroniclers, Her- 
mannus was particularly interested in the period of the barbarian 
invasions. 

In the twelfth century, the number and quality of world chroni- 
cles increases. The major works in this category require indi- 
vidual study far beyond the scope of this paper; some such studies 
are available, and others are urgently needed. Apart from the 
easily recognizable cases in which a writer whose real interest was 
confined to the contemporary scene borrowed a conventional sum- 
mary as a necessary introduction to the central portion of his work, 
the treatment of ancient history in these chronicles shows a greater 
degree of originality in the choice and arrangement of material, 
and gives clearer evidence of the individual historian’s philosophy 
of history, than one would be likely to assume from the usual esti- 
mates of mediaeval historiography. The three works which seem 
to me most significant in this connection, if one must make a choice, 
are Otto of Freising’s Chronicle of the Two Cities,* the Chronicon 
of Ekkehard of Aura, and the Historia Ecclesiastica of Ordericus 
Vitalis. Otto’s history, inspired directly by Augustine’s City of 
God, is the fullest example of the Christian synthesis which traces 
the course of human history from the Creation to the Last Judg- 
ment. Anyone who doubts the critical capacity of a historian who 
treats the latter theme as history, and not as prophecy, should read 
carefully the discussion of the Donation of Constantine.** Otto’s 
exposé of the forgery is far less elaborate than Lorenzo Valla’s 
famous treatise; his imperialistic sympathies perhaps led him to 
expect his readers to accept his arguments more readily than the 
later humanist did. He treats the topic incidentally instead of 
using it as an opportunity to display his critical talents, but he says 
all that is really necessary. The portions of his work which deal 

24 Note the thorough introductory study and the translation of the entire work 
by C. C. Mierow, The Two Cities of Otto, Bishop of Freising (Columbia University, 
Records of Civilization, 1926). 

25 Bk. IV, 3-4. 
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with ancient history are notable for the wide range of authorities 
consulted, for fulness of incident, and for the understanding of 
historical events and problems which sprang from his intimate 
knowledge of contemporary affairs; while his central thesis gives 
the Chronicle of the Two Cities more continuity than is found in 
many mediaeval surveys. Ekkehard’s Chronicon illustrates the 
current fondness for chronology and genealogy, and also shows 
clearly the effect of the Crusades in stimulating interest in the 
ancient history of the Near East. His account of Assyria, Baby- 
lonia and Chaldaea is based on Orosius, but he treats the relations 
of these powers as a historical problem, not as a mere narrative. 
The annalistic organization of the history of the Roman Empire in 
his work is offset by general summaries of the character and 
achievements of individual emperors, which precede the events as- 
signed to the successive years of their reigns.** Ordericus Vitalis’s 
Historia Ecclesiastica shows the interest that secular history had 
even for a cloistered monk who disclaimed any competence to deal 
with wordly affairs, and whose chosen subject seems to imply that 
his account of the earlier centuries would be based strictly on the 
Biblical narrative. Yet the range of his material is much wider 
than his preface and title imply ; he makes full use of chronological 
material, and his account of the Roman Empire shows a keen inter- 
est in territorial expansion, the eastern wars and the barbarian in- 
vasions. In this work, as in several others, one realizes that the 
history of the decline of the Roman power and the transition to the 
Middle Ages compelled the attention of historians long before 
belief in the unity of the Christian era as a single historical epoch 
was abandoned in favor of the modern distinction between the clas- 
sical and mediaeval periods. 

Secular history, from the mediaeval point of view, begins with 
the reign of Ninus, and the accounts of his reign and of the Oriental 
powers in the next few centuries are naturally as mythical as the 
ancestral narrative of Herodotus is for this portion of the history 
that he fathered. They gain a specious air of historical authority 
by being fitted into a definite chronological framework which attests 
the ingenuity rather than the scholarship of its originators. But, 
as has been shown above, the reign of Ninus has a logical place in 

258 Since this article went to press, Dr. Hans Baron has kindly reminded me that 
H. Bresslau proved that the non-contemporary sections of Ekkehard’s Chronicon 
were derived from Frutolf of Michelsberg. 
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the mediaeval scheme of historical development, as the dividing 
line between a primitive society without any history except that 
provided by the Biblical account of early man, and the succession of 
wars and dynasties which Ninus was held to have inaugurated. 
From this point the traditions of the Oriental monarchies as 
crystallized by Eusebius and Jerome are interwoven with Biblical 
history. 

The genealogical interest that led historians to trace their own 
peoples and cities to an ancient origin often made the Creation, the 
Flood, the reign of Ninus, or the Trojan Wars the first episode in a 
local history. An interesting group of mediaeval works treats uni- 
versal history as essentially that of Rome, with the theme of Roman 
descent to justify the inclusion of pre-Roman material. For, as 
Matthew Paris said: ‘‘Rome carried her arms so widely through 
the world that those who read her history learn the deeds not of 
one people alone but of the human race as a whole.’”* An example 
is the popular Multe Ystorie Troiane et Romane, also called Liber 
Ystoriarum Romanarum, written early in the twelfth century and 
later translated into Italian, which tells the stories of Adam and 
Noah as a prelude to the tale of Troy and the origins of Rome.” 
In another, the Historia Romana a Noe usque ad Romulum, Noah 
is said to have sailed to Italy to found a city, which, with various 
other foundations in the neighborhood, was incorporated by Romu- 
lus into the city of Rome.** Dante cited the most popular compila- 
tion of this type, Biblia cum Troianorum Romanorumque Gestibus 
Compilata, as an example of the ease and charm of translations 
from Latin into the langue d’oil:*® the usual French title of the 
translation was Histoire Ancienne jusqu’ad César. There are 

26 Chronica Majora, Rolls Series, I, 33-34. 

27 Ed. E. Monaci, Storie de Troja e de Roma (Misc. d. R. Societa Romana di 
Storia Patria, Rome, 1920); ef. P. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom u. Renovatio (Leipzig, 
1920) IT, 55 ff. The lost Historia Gentis Troiane a Noe usque ad sua Tempora by 
Peter the Deacon of Monte Cassino belonged to this category. 

28 Schramm, op. cit., II, 73 ff. 

29 De Vulgari Eloquentia, I, 10. 

80 Cf, P. Meyer, “Les Premiéres Compilations Frangaises d’Histoire Ancienne,” 
Romania, XIV (1885), 1-81. There is a brief German parallel to this popular ver- 
nacular outline of ancient history, in the famous Annolied, composed between 1077 
and 1081 in honor of Bishop Anno of Cologne, in which 518 of the 878 lines of the 
poem are devoted to a lively survey from the time of Adam and Ninus to Agrippa’s 
founding of Cologne. The author’s interest in ancient history must have been con- 
siderable to justify spending more than half his space on topics so irrelevant to the 
life of his hero. 
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later translations into Italian and English, and copies are frequent 
in European and American collections of manuscripts. The work 
was intended for a listening rather than a reading public, and made 
ancient worthies from Adam and Ninus to Caesar as familiar as 
Biblical characters. Who can forget ‘‘Ninny’s tomb”’’ in Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream? 

After Noah and Ninus, the most popular section of early history 
was the tale of Troy and of the heroes who left its ruins to found 
new cities in the west. We can hardly blame mediaeval historians 
for following classical precedent in considering the Trojan War 
historical, especially now that it has finally been rescued from the 
realm of legend. The prosaic narratives of Dares Phrygius and 
Dictys Cretensis seem poor substitutes for Homer’s epics, yet they 
served to kindle interest in the Trojan War; and the Aeneid, 
studied and in large part memorized by every schoolboy, and 
quoted by almost every mediaeval writer, illuminated even those 
dull summaries by its reflected light. Augustine refers to the fall 
of Troy as the subject of songs that every schoolboy knew,” and a 
lament for Troy, beginning ‘‘Pergama flere volo,’’ was much 
copied in twelfth and thirteenth century manuscripts. The barest 
reference to Trojan history thus evoked associations far beyond its 
jejune text, till the mediaeval renderings of the theme culminated 
in Benoit de Sainte Maure’s Roman de Troie. The habit of ascrib- 
ing the foundation of one’s native city to a refugee from Troy, a 
fashion begun in Asia Minor and early adopted at Rome, gave the 
Trojan War a place in many local histories and even in the lives of 
saints, bishops, and abbots whose homes boasted a Trojan 
founder.“ Though Gregory of Tours did not mention the Trojan 
tradition, the theme appears in Fredegarius, as we have seen; and 
the Trojan War became a conventional episode in Frankish history, 
as it had long been in that of Rome. Charlemagne was made to 
address his troops as ‘‘a noble race sprung from the lofty walls of 
Troy,’’* and Frankish and Flemish nobles, like the later French 
kings, traced their descent from Priam, Adam, or both.” <A good 

31 De Civ. Dei, XVIII, 16. 

82 A. H. M. Jones, The Greek City (Oxford, 1940), 47 ff. 

53 F.g., in Paul the Deacon, Liber de Episcopis Mettensibus (Mon. Germ. Hist., 
Scriptores, II, 264-265). 

°* Hibernicus Exul, Carmen ii, lines 85-86 (Mon. Germ, Hist., Poetae Latini 


Aevi Karolini, I, 398). 
85 Cf. the genealogical lists in the Liber Floridus of Lambert of St. Omer. 
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example of the conventional account is the chapter, ‘‘De gestis 
Francorum, et primo, de Trotanorum dispersione,’’ in Aimoin of 
Fleury’s Historiae Francorum, written about A.D. 1000. Antenor 
took his followers to Sicambria, where their bravery led the Roman 
emperor to give them the name ‘‘F ranci’’; their settlement on the 
Rhine at the time when the Empire was falling from its iron 
strength to the weakness of clay paved the way for the transfer of 
the imperial power to them.** Freculphus of Luxeuil, however, 
preferred the theory that the Franks, like other German tribes, 
came from ‘‘Scanza insula,’’ the birthplace of the nations, as their 
language testified.*’ A popular version of the Trojan origin of 
Britain is found in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s account of Aeneas’ 
descendant Brut, for whom Britannia was named. 

Even a Trojan origin was not ancient enough to satisfy local 
pride in all cases. Noah, as we have seen, figured among the pre- 
liminary founders of Rome, and Tréves boasted of Ninus’ stepson 
Trebetas.* Some historians, on the other hand, gave more sober 
consideration to the origins of their native cities. If the evidence 
did not seem conclusive they might comfort themselves, as Flo- 
doard of Rheims did, by the disputes about the foundation of Rome 
itself. Flodoard cited Livy to disprove the tradition that Remus 
founded Rheims, supported though it was by popular etymology 
and by the relief of the wolf and twins on the Porte de Mars.” 
Gozwin included in his life of St. Alban of Mayence a study of 
Roman colonization and a list of Roman colonies in the Rhine dis- 
trict, to compensate for the lack of a glamorous ancient origin for 
the city by showing its place in Roman colonial policy in the days 
of Caesar and Drusus.*° The author of the eleventh century Gesta 
Episcoporum Cameracensium devoted his preface to the problems 
of city foundations, and decided that in the case of Cambrai a good 
historian must discard all tradition and base its claims to early 

86 Patrologia Latina, CXXXIX, cols. 637-638. 

87 Chronica, II, 17 (Patrologia Latina, CVI, col. 697). 

38 Gesta Treverorum, s. xii (Patrologia Latina, CLIV, cols. 1091-1092) ; ef. the 
13th century verses in MS Remensis 1043.743, ed. Wattenbach, Neues Archiv, XVIII 
(1893), 526. 

39 Hist. Ecclesiae Remensis, I, i (Patrologia Latina, CXXXYV, col. 697). 

40 Passio S. Albani Martyris (Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, XV, ii, 968). Cf. 
Sigebert of Gembloux, Vita Deoderici Episcopi Mettensis (Patrologia Latina, CLX, 
eols. 716-719) on the foundation of Metz, and Ordericus Vitalis, Historia Ecclesi- 
astica, XII, ii, on that of Lillebonne. 
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honor on Caesar’s praise of the Atrebates.** Thus the genealogi- 
cal pride so widely current provoked sound historical criticism in a 
few cases. 

The history of Greece after the Trojan War aroused less inter- 
est among mediaeval historians than the earlier and less historical 
periods did, though various chronicles mention the founding of 
colonies, the Persian Wars, the Peloponnesian War and the Spar- 
tan hegemony, and there are numerous entries on literary and 
philosophical matters, chiefly drawn from Jerome, who treated 
these topics somewhat more fully than Eusebius. The history of 
Rome from the beginning of the Republic to the civil wars is also 
rather summarily handled by contrast with the legendary period 
of the kings, though there are occasional references to the Roman 
conquests in Italy and the west. In general the classical Greeks 
and the Romans of the early Republic were remembered chiefly as 
examples of virtue or of vice. 

The Hellenistic Age, on the other hand, is treated much more 
fully in mediaeval chronicles than it has been in modern times until 
the present generation. Alexander and his successors offered as 
much of interest to historians as to the writers of romance. Bibli- 
cal commentaries, especially those of Jerome on Ezeckiel and 
Daniel, gave much information on Alexander and the Hellenistic 
monarchies as well as on the earlier Oriental monarchies. Jerome 
pointed out the gravissima necessitas of using secular sources to 
explain the Book of Daniel and to prove the validity of its prophe- 
cies ;* his many readers would hardly fail to learn more about the 
Ptolemies and Seleucids than most modern students did before the 
recent revival of Hellenistic studies. The same close association 
of pagan and sacred history marks the Historia Scholastica of 
Petrus Comestor, particularly in his versions of Daniel, Esther, 
Judith, and Maccabees, in all of which he introduced numerous inci- 
dents from secular history. Petrus shows keen interest in Greece, 
Rome, and the Eastern countries, as ‘‘tributaries to the main 
stream of sacred history.’** A similar instance of the furthering 
of interest in secular history by theological studies is that of the 


*1 Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, VII, 402-403. 

42 Patrologia Latina, XXV, 494. 

*8 Patrologia Latina, CXCVIII, prologue, cols. 1053-1054. Note also the ac- 
count of the division of Alexander’s empire in Hildebert of Le Mans, De Machabaeis, 
Patrologia Latina, CLXXI, 1293-1302. 
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library founded by Duke John of Naples in the tenth century, as a 
memorial to his wife’s devotion to Bible study. Although the 
focus of the library was definitely theological, Duke John had his 
scribes include copies of Livy as well as of Josephus in their task; 
and when the Archpresbyter Leo brought back from Constanti- 
nople the Greek text of the Historia de Preliis, this item in the 
legend of Alexander was also translated into Latin to form a part 
of the collection. 

Interest in the last century of the Roman Republic, inspired by 
the importance in the system of world history of the final establish- 
ment of the Roman Empire, was increased by the popularity of 
Lucan and Sallust. Both were freely translated, together with 
Suetonius’ Life of Caesar, in the remarkable French biography of 
Caesar, Li Faits des Romains, composed in the early thirteenth 
century and popular both in the French original and in Italian 
translations.“ ‘‘The work of a humanist combined with a 
jongleur,’”** it stimulated the popular demand for ancient history 
in the vernacular, as did the Histoire Ancienne jusqu’a César, 
already mentioned, which often accompanies it in the manuscripts. 
Caesar was looked on as the perfect example of the conqueror and 
ruler, ‘‘homo perpaucorum et cui nullum expresse similem adhuc 
edidit natura mortalium.’’*** The Norman and Angevin historians 
were fond of comparing their rulers, especially William the Con- 
queror and Henry II, with him, for the highest praise they could 
invent for a modern sovereign was that he surpassed Caesar in his 
policies and achievements.“ 

The major theme in mediaeval accounts of the Roman Empire 
was of course the character of the imperial power and its renewal 
by transfer to the Frankish and German emperors. This topic has 


44 E. A. Lowe, The Beneventan Script (Oxford, 1914), 82-83. 

*5 Edited by L.-F. Flutre and K. Sneyders de Vogel, Li Fet des Romains (Paris, 
2 vols., 1937-38). 

46 P. Meyer, Romania, XIV (1885), 29. 

47 John of Salisbury, Policraticus, VIII, 789a (ed. C. J. Webb, Oxford, 1909). 
An exhaustive study of the influence of Caesar in the Middle Ages is being made by 
Dr. Berthe Marti of Bryn Mawr College. 

“8 Cf. William of Poitiers, Gesta Willelmi Conquestoris (Patrologia Latina, 
CXLIX, 1217-1270) for a detailed analysis of the points in which William surpassed 
Caesar and other famous Romans. Note also Etienne de Rouen, Draco Normannicw 
(Rolls Series, Chronicles of Henry II, 589-779): William of Malmesbury, Geste 
Regum (Rolls Series, III, 289-301). 
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been so exhaustively studied of late that it need only be mentioned 
here.*® A passage from William of Malmesbury may serve as a re- 
minder that pride in the translatio imperit was not mere servile 
admiration of the old Roman Empire: ‘‘Indeed the western race, 
bold and proud, scorns the lasting domination of any one people, 
often casting off slavery and transferring the rule from one to an- 
other. So the Roman Empire passed first to the Franks, next to 
the Germans, whereas the Oriental empire always remains in Per- 
sian hands.’’*° 

The history of the Empire itself was essential as a chronological 
foundation for church history, but was rarely limited to this. 
Augustus, Tiberius, Nero, Vespasian, Titus (out of all proportion 
to his short reign), Trajan, Diocletian and Constantine, aroused 
particular comment for praise or blame. Interest in Augustus’ 
reign was increased by the coincidence of the birth of Christ with 
the Augustan Peace. Tiberius’s wars appealed to the northern 
heirs of the Roman power, while the crucifixion of Christ also led 
to emphasis on this period, and was associated with the tradition 
of the emperor’s tyranny. Nero’s persecution of the Christians 
evoked a long chain of associations with the more spectacular epi- 
sodes in his reign, and the tradition of his future return to earth as 
Antichrist profited thereby. Vespasian and Titus were well known 
through the pages of Josephus, and were looked on as divinely ap- 
pointed instruments for the punishment of the Jews. In one poem 
they are even compared to the bears sent by God to devour the chil- 
dren who mocked at Elijah." Suetonius’ epithet for Titus, ‘‘deli- 
ciae generis humani,’’ was much quoted, and aroused additional 
interest in an otherwise unimportant ruler. Trajan was the model 
ruler par excellence, and mediaeval chroniclers and authors of the 
Mirrors of Princes almost outdid the Younger Pliny in their pane- 
gyrics of his reign. Diocletian as the last of the persecutors, and 
Constantine as the first Christian emperor, figured largely in 
mediaeval accounts of the Empire, but their reigns were recounted 
in far greater detail than was necessary to establish their place in 
the history of Christianity. The character and personality of the 

49 P. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom, u. Renovatio (Leipzig, 1920); F. Schneider, Rom 
u. Romgedanke im Mittelalter (Munich, 1926); E. Pfeil, Die Frankische u. Deutsche 
Romidee d. friihen Mittelalters (Munich, 1929). 


5° Gesta Regum, IV, 360 (Rolls Series I, 417). 
51 Wattenbach, Neues Archiv, XVIII (1893), 519. 
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individual rulers, aside from the shortlived emperors of the period 
of anarchy (several of whom are mentioned only as having no his- 
tory), territorial expansion, eastern wars, provincial affairs, espe- 
cially those of the western provinces, and the barbarian invasions, 
form the bulk of secular material in the chronicles for this period. 

Mention of individual emperors as models for contemporary 
rulers to follow or to avoid reached its fullest expression in the 
many Mirrors of Princes, the motive for which was briefly ex- 
pressed by Lupus Servatus in his dedication of the Gesta Impera- 
torum to Charles the Bald: ‘‘I have gathered the Deeds of the Em- 
perors into a very brief compendium to offer to your Majesty, that 
you may easily learn from their deeds what you yourself need to 
imitate or to avoid.’** Among the more notable of these treatises 
is the De Principis Instructione of Giraldus Cambrensis, which was 
inspired by the failings of modern rulers, whom the author advised 
to profit by the examples of Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Cato, 
Antigonus, and Charlemagne, and to shun the vices of Caligula, 
Nero, Vitellius, and other tyrants, if they wished to have a good 
end. John of Salisbury’s Policraticus also cited many ancient 
worthies who ‘‘shone like stars in their respective ages, illuminat- 
ing their times,’’ but dwelt especially on Trajan.™ 

The recurrent controversies of Empire, Papacy, and the Italian 
communes in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were a great 
stimulus to the study of republican and imperial Rome, in the 
eager search for historical precedents on both sides. Monte Cas- 
sino, one of the chief centers of mediaeval scholarship, had a promi- 
nent place in this revival of classical and historical studies in Italy. 
Its library was well stocked with historical works, some of which 
had been acquired through the monastery’s connection with Ger- 
man centers of scholarship. The works of Peter the Deacon of 
Monte Cassino are particularly notable. Unlike most mediaeval 
historians, he wrote his Historia Romana as a work complete in 
itself, not as a section of universal history. He also compiled a 
catalogue of consuls, dictators, and other officials of Rome. He 
showed great enthusiasm for the city of Rome and its monuments, 

52Cf. L. P. Born, “Specula Principis of the Carolingian Renaissance,” Rev. 
Belge, XII (1933), 583-612; “The Perfect Prince, a Study in 13th and 14th Century 
Ideals,” Speculum, III (1928), 470-504. 
53 Ep. 93, Mon. Germ., Hist. Epist. VI, i, p. 83. 
54 Policraticus, III, 9, 493b. 
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as did other Italian scholars of his time, and many visitors to Italy 
from all parts of Europe. The works of these amateurs in archae- 
ology are particularly valuable to modern students, since they de- 
scribe many Roman monuments in Italy and France which have 
since been destroyed.” 

There will always be men who object to the study of past his- 
tory asa waste of time. Peter of Blois has provided a good answer 
to them: ‘‘ However dogs may bark at me, and pigs grunt, I shall 
always imitate the writings of the ancients; these shall be my study, 
nor, while my strength lasts, shall the sun find me idle. We are 
like dwarfs on the shoulders of giants, by whose grace we see 
farther than they. Our study of the works of the ancients enables 
us to give fresh life to their finer ideas, and rescue them from time’s 
oblivion and man’s neglect.’’” 

This at least the students of ancient history in the Middle Ages 
succeeded in doing. It is true that they did not increase our knowl- 
edge of the ancient world, though some of them showed a sound 
comprehension of the principles of historical criticism in matters 
that came home to them for individual reasons. They liked to cite 
the vera lex historiae as their standard, but they rarely carried it 
farther than the Venerable Bede did when he defined it as ‘‘ Simply 
to entrust to the written word, for the instruction of posterity, what 
we have collected from general report,’’* or William of Malmes- 
bury, who wrote: ‘‘I indeed, following the true law of history, have 
never set down any fact that I have not learned from trustworthy 
speakers or writers.’”® Though they did not reach the heights of 

55 An interesting by-product of the Italian love for history in this period is the 
Chronica Polonorum composed by an Italian exile in Poland early in the 12th cen- 
tury as a token of gratitude to his hosts, that the great deeds of their race might share 
the immortality of those of the Romans and Gauls, Medes, Persians and Macedonians. 
The work is edited by I. Szlachtowski and R. Koepler in Mon. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, 
IX, 423-478; note the letter prefixed to Book ITI, 464. 

56 On this topic see J. B. Ross, “A Study of XIIth Century Interest in the An- 
tiquities of Rome,” in Mediaeval and Historiographical Essays in Honor of J. W. 
Thompson (Chicago, 1938), 302-321; J. Adhémar, Influences Antiques dans l’Art du 
Moyen Age Francais (London, Warburg Inst., 1937); A. Boutémy and F. Vereau- 
teren, “Foulcoie de Beauvais et |’Interét pour l’Archéologie Antique au XIe et au 
XIle Siéele,” Latomus, I (1937), 173-186. Note also John of Salisbury, Policraticus, 
prologue, 388b, on the value of the inscriptions on Roman arches for the study of 
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the greater Greek and Roman historians, their general concepts of 
the aims and character of history were closely parallel to those cur- 
rent in the classical period, as a comparison of their prefaces and 
comments with the introduction to Diodorus’s Bibliotheca His- 
torica clearly shows. They had not read Diodorus; but his ideas 
were typical of the period which determined the legacy to be trans- 
mitted to mediaeval writers in this as in other fields. Though they 
did not add to our factual knowledge of the ancient world, their con- 
tinuing sense of its vitality and significance contributed an impor- 
tant element to the making of the mediaeval mind, and of our in- 
heritance from it. We appreciate their strenuous, though unsuc- 
cessful attempts to establish a workable chronology, and recognize 
in occasional flashes of sound criticism the antecedents of modern 
historical method. Not only students of history, but the general 
public as well, profited by their vivid presentation of the great 
figures of the past, which was far less limited by discrimination 
against secular history than has commonly been supposed. 

In conclusion, John of Salisbury may remind us that a 
mediaeval historian could make good use of past history for an 
appraisal of the present. In his discussion of Caesar’s dictator- 
ship he wrote: ‘‘ The picture of that time often comes to mind, when 
subjects see their every act determined by a tyrant’s nod, and, 
however their minds rebel, are forced to condemn themselves to 
exile or to death. This is what makes power terrible; this is why 
the goads of conscience grow and burn, strike anxious hearts and 
claim uncontrollable authority over all. So priests are forced to 
deny the precepts of divine law, old men forget their wisdom, the 
judge is ignorant of justice, the prelate of authority, the subject of 
discipline, the free citizen despises liberty, and the whole people at 
last scorn peace and quiet. For when all are at the mercy of the 
ruler’s nod, one and all are deprived of the exercise of free will.’ 


Sweet Briar College, Virginia 





59 Gesta Regum, V, 445. 
°° This parallel was suggested to me by Mr. Truesdell Brown. 
61 Policraticus, I, 496b. 











EXISTENTIAL PHILOSOPHY 


By Pavut Tr1icH 


The distinctive way of philosophizing which today calls itself 
‘* Existenzphilosophie’’ or ‘‘ Existential’’ philosophy emerged as 
one of the major currents of German thought under the Weimar 
Republic, counting among its leaders such men as Heidegger and 
Jaspers. But its history goes back at least a century, to the decade 
of the 1840’s, when its main contentions were formulated by think- 
ers like Schelling, Kierkegaard, and Marx, in sharp criticism of the 
reigning ‘‘rationalism’’ or panlogism of the Hegelians; and in the 
next generation Nietzsche and Dilthey were among its protagonists. 
Its roots are still more ancient, deeply embedded in the pre- 
Cartesian German tradition of supra-rationalism and ‘‘Inner- 
lichkeit’’ represented by Bohme. 

‘*Existential’’ Philosophy thus seems a specifically German 
creation. It sprang originally from the tensions of the German 
intellectual situation in the early nineteenth century. It has been 
strongly influenced by the political and spiritual catastrophes of 
the Germans in our own generation. Its terminology has been 
largely determined by the genius and often by the demon of the 
German language—a fact which makes the translation of Heideg- 
ger’s Sein und Zeit practically impossible. 

But when we come to understand the import of the name and 
the basic critical drive of the ‘‘ Existential’’ philosophy, we realize 
that it is part of a more general philosophical movement which 
counts its representatives in France, England, and America as well 
as in Germany. For in calling men back to ‘‘Existence,’’ these 
German thinkers are criticising the identification of Reality or 
Being with Reality-as-known, with the object of Reason or thought. 
Starting from the traditional distinction between ‘‘essence’’ and 
‘*existence,’’ they insist that Reality or Being in its concreteness 
and fullness is not ‘‘essence,’’ is not the object of cognitive experi- 
ence, but is rather ‘‘existence,’’ is Reality as immediately experi- 
enced, with the accent on the inner and personal character of man’s 
immediate experience. Like Bergson, Bradley, James, and Dewey, 
the ‘‘ Existential’’ philosophers are appealing from the conclusions 
of ‘‘rationalistic’’ thinking, which equates Reality with the object 
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of thought, with relations or ‘‘essence,’’ to Reality as men experi- 
ence it immediately in their actual living. They consequently take 
their place with all those who have regarded man’s ‘‘immediate 
experience’’ as revealing more completely the nature and traits of 
Reality than man’s cognitive experience. The philosophy of 
‘«Existence’’ is hence one version of that widespread appeal to 
immediate experience which has been so marked a feature of recent 
thought. In its influence not only on ideas but also on historical 
events, the international character of the movement is obvious—as 
witness the names of Marx, Nietzsche, and Bergson. 

This appeal to ‘‘ Existence’’ emerged just a hundred years ago, 
in the decade from 1840 to 1850. During the winter of 1841-42 
Schelling delivered his lectures on Die Philosophie der Mythologie 
und der Offenbarung in the University of Berlin, before a distin- 
guished audience including Engels, Kierkegaard, Bakunin, and 
Burckhardt. In 1840 Trendelenburg’s Logische Untersuchungen 
had appeared. In 1843 Ludwig Feuerbach’s Grundsatze der 
Philosophie der Zukunft came out. In 1844 Marx wrote his manu- 
script Nationaldkonomie und Philosophie, not published till a few 
yearsago. The same year brought Max Stirner’s Der Einzige und 
sein Eigentum and Kierkegaard’s recently translated Philosophical 
Fragments; it also brought the second edition of Schopenhauer’s 
The World as Will and Idea, which subsequently came to have a 
tremendous influence on ‘‘Existential’’ philosophy. In 1845-46 
Marx wrote the manuscript of Die Deutsche Ideologie, including 
the Thesen tiber Feuerbach, and in 1846 Kierkegaard brought out 
the classic work of ‘‘ Existential’’ philosophy in the narrower sense 
of the term, Concluding Unscientific Postscript. Schelling’s Ber- 
lin lectures are based on his development of the position achieved 
in the Philosophy of Freedom in 1809, and the Weltalter in 1811. 
In his Munich lectures in the later twenties he had tried to show 
that the ‘‘ positive philosophy,’’ as he calls his type of Existential 
philosophy, had predecessors in men like Pascal, Jacobi, and 
Hamann, and in the theosophic tradition stemming from Bohme. 
Kant contributed to it through his Copernican revolution. Even 
in Plato ‘‘ Existential’’ elements are obvious, especially in the non- 
dialectical method of the Timaeus. For Schelling takes the prob- 
lem of the ‘‘ positive philosophy’’ to be as old as philosophy itself. 
And in this Kierkegaard and Heidegger fully agree, as appears in 
Kierkegaard’s use of the authority of Socrates, in Heidegger’s 
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close relation to Aristotle and Kant, and in the praise Lessing 
receives from all the Existential philosophers. 

After this striking emergence of Existential philosophy in the 
fifth decade of the nineteenth century, the impulse of the movement 
subsided; it was replaced by Neokantian idealism or naturalistic 
empiricism. Feuerbach and Marx were interpreted as dogmatic 
materialists, Kierkegaard remained completely unknown, Schell- 
ing’s latest period was buried with a few contemptuous sentences 
in the textbooks on the history of philosophy. But a new impulse 
to ‘‘ Existential’’ thinking came from the ‘‘ Lebensphilosophie’’ or 
‘*Philosophy of Life’’ of the eighteen-eighties. During this 
decade appeared Nietzsche’s most important works. In 1883 
Dilthey published his Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften; 
Bergson’s Essai sur les Données Immédiates de la Conscience came 
out in 1889. The ‘‘ Philosophy of Life’’ is not identical with Exis- 
tential philosophy. But if we understand the latter in a larger 
sense—as for historical and systematic reasons we must—then the 
‘*Philosophy of Life’’ includes most of the distinctive motives of 
Existential philosophy. Accordingly I should also assign certain 
features of pragmatism, especially of William James’ thought, to 
this philosophy of Existence as immediately experienced. 

The third and contemporary form of Existential philosophy 
has resulted from a combination of this ‘‘ Philosophy of Life’’ with 
Husserl’s shift of emphasis from existent objects to the mind that 
makes them its objects, and with the rediscovery of Kierkegaard 
and of the early developments of Marx. On the one hand Heideg- 
ger’ and Jaspers,’ on the other the Existential interpretation of 
history found in German ‘‘Religious Socialism,’ are the main 
representatives of this third period of the philosophy of experi- 
enced Existence. 

I do not propose to give here a history of Existential philosophy. 
This has been done, in rather fragmentary and implicit fashion, by 
Kar! Léwith,*‘ Herbert Marcuse,’ and others of the younger genera- 


1 Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (Halle, 1927); Kant und das Problem der 
Metaphysik (Bonn, 1929). 

? Karl Jaspers, Philosophie, 3 vols. (Berlin, 1938; 1st ed., 1932); Vernunft und 
Existenz (Groningen, 1935). 

® Paul Tillich, The Interpretation of History (New York, 1936). 

* Karl Léwith, Von Hegel bis Nietzsche (Ziirich, 1941). 

5 Herbert Mareuse, Reason and Revolution (New York and Oxford, 1941). 
See also Werner Brock, Contemporary German Philosophy (Cambridge, 1935). 
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tion who have felt the actual impact on their lives of the problems 
emphasized by Existential philosophy. But I shall offer a com- 
parative study of those ideas which are characteristic for most of 
the Existential philosophers, disregarding the distinctive features 
of their individual systems. My own evaluation and interpreta- 
tion of the significance of these ideas will remain implicit in my 
exposition. I shall state them explicitly only in a short conclusion. 


I, THE METHODOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE EXISTENTIAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


1. The distinction between essentia and existentia in the 
philosophical tradition 


The philosophy of ‘‘ Existence’’ derives its name, and its way 
of formulating its critical opposition to rationalistic views of 
Reality, from the traditional distinction between ‘‘essence’’ and 
‘‘existence.’’ ‘‘Existence’’—which comes from ezxistere, meaning 
heraustreten or ‘‘emerge’’—designates in its root meaning 
‘*being’’ within the totality of Being, in distinction from ‘‘not 
being.’’ Dasein, a word which has received a pregnant meaning 
in Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit, adds the concrete element of ‘‘ being 
in a special place,’’ being da or ‘‘there.’’ The scholastic distine- 
tion between essentia and existentia was the first step toward giv- 
ing a more significant meaning to the word ‘‘existence.’’ In that 
distinction, ‘‘essence’’ signifies the What, the ri éterw or quid est 
of a thing; ‘‘existence’’ signifies the That, the én torw or quod 
est. Essentia thus designates what a thing is known to be, the 
non-temporal object of knowledge in a temporal and changing 
thing, the oicia of that thing which makes it possible. But whether 
a thing is real or not is not implied in its essence: we do not know 
whether there is such a thing by knowing its ‘‘essence’’ alone. 
This must be decided by an existential proposition. 

The assertion of the scholastics that in God essence and ex- 
istence are identical is the second step in the development of the 
meaning of ‘‘existence.’’ The Unconditioned cannot be conditioned 
by a difference between its essence and its existence. In absolute 
Being there is no possibility which is not an actuality: it is pure 

The introduction to Schelling, The Ages of the World, translated with introduc- 
tion and notes by Frederick de Wolfe Bolman, Jr. (New York, 1942), gives an ex- 


cellent description of Schelling’s development from an Essential to an Existential 
philosophy. 
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actuality. In all finite beings, on the other hand, this difference is 
present; in them existence as something separated from essence is 
the mark of finitude. 

The third step in the enrichment of the term ‘‘existence’’ came 
from the discussion of the ontological argument, from its criticism 
by Kant and its re-establishment in a changed and broadened form 
by Hegel. This discussion brought out the fundamental fallacy 
involved. The ontological argument relies on the sound principle 
of the identity of Being and thinking, which all thinking presup- 
poses: this identity is the ‘‘Unvordenkliche’’ (that principle prior 
to which thought cannot take place, the Prius of all thinking), as 
Schelling called it. But the argument surreptitiously transforms 
this principle into a highest Being, for the existence or non- 
existence of which demonstrations can be advanced. Kant’s criti- 
cism of this interpretation is valid; but it does not touch the prin- 
ciple itself. On the contrary, Kant himself, in a powerful passage, 
describes the Unvordenklichkeit of Being-as-such from the point 
of view of an imagined highest Being who asks himself: Whence 
do I come? Hegel not only re-establishes the ontological argu- 
ment in a purified form, he extends the principle of the identity of 
Being and thought to the whole of Being in so far as it is the ‘‘self- 
actualization of the Absolute.’’ In this way he tries to overcome 
the separation of existence from essence in finite beings: for him, 
the finite is infinite both in its essence and in its existence. 


2. Hegel’s doctrine of essence and existence 


The post-Hegelian attack on Hegel’s dialectical system is di- 
rected against his attempt to absorb the whole of reality, not only 
in its essential but also in its existential and especially in its his- 
torical aspect, into the dialectical movement of ‘‘pure thought.’’ 
The logical expression of this attempt is found in statements like 
these concerning essence and existence: ‘‘ Essence necessarily ap- 
pears.’’ It transforms itself into existence. Existence is the 
being of essence, and therefore existence can be called ‘‘essential 
being.’’ Essence is existence, it is not distinguished from its 
existence.° . 

It is in the light of these definitions that certain familiar propo- 
sitions of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right must be understood. If 
existence is essential being, reason is real and reality is rational. 


® Hegel, Logik, ed. Lasson, II, 103, 105. 
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And therefore: ‘‘It is the task of philosophy to understand what 
is; for what is, is Reason. . . . If philosophy builds a world as it 
ought to be, such a world can indeed be realized, but only in imag- 
ination, a plastic material on which anything can be impressed.’” 
The task of philosophy is not to sketch an ideal world; on the con- 
trary, we must say: the task of philosophy is ‘‘the reconciliation 
with reality.’’ In contrast to this statement it can be said: the 
task of Existential philosophy was first of all to destroy this 
Hegelian ‘‘reconciliation’’—which was merely conceptual, and left 
existence itself unreconciled. 


3. Dialectical and temporal movement 


Trendelenburg’s Logische Untersuchungen seem to have made 
an impression on the post-Hegelian philosophers very similar to 
that made by Husserl’s Logische Untersuchungen on the post- 
Neokantians. He expresses his criticism of the dialectical move- 
ment in Hegel’s Logic as follows: ‘‘Out of pure Being, which is 
explicitly an abstraction, and of Nothing—also an explicit abstrac- 
tion—Becoming cannot suddenly emerge, this concrete intuition 
which controls life and death.’* Two things are required—and 
implicitly supposed by Hegel—in order to ‘‘think’’ movement: a 
thinking subject, and an intuition of time and space. The prin- 
ciple of negation, moreover, the driving force of the dialectical 
process, cannot lead to anything new without presupposing the 
experience of the thinking subject. It is motion that distinguishes 
the realm of existence from the realm of essence. 

Kierkegaard, who occasionally refers to Trendelenburg, ex- 
presses his insight as to the difference between merely dialectical 
and real Becoming in a more vivid way: ‘‘ Pure thought is a recent 
invention and a ‘lunatic postulate.’ The negation of a preceding 
synthesis requires time. But time cannot find a place in pure 
thought.’” 

Schelling calls the claim of Hegel’s rational system to embrace 
not only the real, the What, but also its reality, the That, a ‘‘decep- 
tion.’’ No ‘‘merely logical process is also a process of real becom- 
ing.’”° When Hegel uses phrases such as: ‘‘the Idea decides to 

7 Hegel, Philosophie des Rechts, ed. Lasson, 14, 15. 

8 Trendelenburg, Logische Untersuchungen (Berlin, 1840), 25. 

® Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript (tr. Lowrie, Princeton, 1941), 
278. 
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become Nature,’’ or, ‘‘ Nature is the fall of the Idea,’’ he is either 
describing a real, non-dialectical event, or his terminology is 
meaningless. 

Marx attacks in similar fashion the Hegelian transition from 
logic to Nature. He calls it ‘‘the fantastically described transition 
from the abstract thinker to sense experience.’"* But his criticism 
is more fundamental. It is directed against Hegel’s category of 
** Aufheben’’ (which means both negating and preserving in a 
higher synthesis). ‘‘Because thinking is taken to imply at the 
same time its ‘opposite,’ sensible existence, and since it therefore 
claims that its motion is a real and sensed action, it believes that 
the process of ‘ Aufheben’ in thought, which in fact leaves the object 
as it is, has actually overcome the object.’"* This confusion be- 
tween dialectical negation, which removes nothing but merely 
labels things as having been ‘‘aufgehoben,’’ and real revolutionary 
**negation’’ through practical activity, is responsible for the reac- 
tionary character of Hegel’s dialectical system—in spite of its 
principle of negation. It is obvious that this criticism strikes not 
only Hegel, but every rational theory of progressive evolution, 
idealistic as well as naturalistic, including the later so-called 
**scientific Marxism.’’ 


4. Possibility and actuality 


The impotence of the ‘‘philosophy of essence’’ to explain ex- 
istence is manifest in the fact that reason can deal only with possi- 
bilities: Essentia est possibilitas. Schelling writes: ‘‘Reason 
reaches what can be or will be—but only as an idea, and therefore, 
in comparison with real Being, only as a possibility.’"* Kierke- 
gaard may have learned this from Schelling; he writes: ‘‘ Abstract 
thought can grasp reality only by destroying it, and this destruc- 
tion of reality consists in transforming it into mere possibility.’’” 
This is especially true of history: we cannot know an historical 
reality until we have resolved it into a mere possibility. ‘‘The only 
reality to which an existing individual may have a relation that is 





10 Schelling, Saémtliche Werke, Cotta ed. (Stuttgart, 1856-61), II, 3, 65. 

11 Marx, Der Historische Materialismus, ed. Alfred Kroner (Leipzig, 1932), 
I, 343. 

12 Tbid., 338. 

18 Schelling, Werke, II, 3, 66. 

14 Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 279. 
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more than merely cognitive is his own reality, the fact that he 
exists.’ Only in the aesthetic attitude—in Kierkegaard’s psy- 
chology, the attitude of detachment—can we be related to ‘‘es- 
sence,’’ the realm of possibility. In the aesthetic attitude, which 
includes the merely cognitive, there are always many possibilities, 
and in it no ‘‘decision’’ is demanded; in the ethical attitude a 
personal decision must always be made. 

Very interesting is a statement of Marx making exactly the 
same point. He notes that according to Hegel ‘‘my real human’ 
existence is my philosophical existence.’’ Hence if our existential 
being comes to perfect realization only in the medium of thought, 
my real natural ‘‘existence’’ is my existence as a philosopher of 
nature, my real religious ‘‘existence’’ is my existence as a philoso- 
pher of religion. But this is the negation of religion as well as of 
humanity. This criticism touches not only Hegel but also those 
who are today replacing religion with the philosophy of religion, 
and those who are trying to dissolve human existence into a mere 
scientific ‘‘ possibility.’’ 


5. The immediate and personal experience of Existence 


Since Existence cannot be approached rationally—since it is 
‘*external’’ to all thought, as Feuerbach and Schelling emphasize— 
it must be approached empirically. Schelling discusses empiricism 
at great length. He is so much in sympathy with it that he declares 
he would prefer English empiricism to the dialectical system of 
Hegel. He wrote the often-quoted and misquoted sentence that the 
true philosophers among the English and French are their great 
scientists. On the other hand, he differentiates between the various 
forms of ‘‘empiricism.’’ He denies what he calls ‘‘sense empiri- 
cism,’’ but he accepts what he calls ‘‘a priori empiricism.’’ Of the 
latter he says, ‘‘Rational philosophy is likewise empirical with 
respect to its material.’”* But its truth does not depend on any 
existence. ‘‘It would be true even if nothing existed.’’"” For its 
object is the realm of intelligible relations—of the Sachverhalte, 
as Husser] later called it. 

As distinguished from such an ‘‘a priori empiricism,’’ the ap- 
proach of Existential philosophy to ‘‘Existence’’ is completely a 

18 Thid., 280. 


16 Schelling, Werke, II, 3, 102. 
17 Tbid., 128. 
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posteriori. We experience ‘‘Existence’’ in the same way we ex- 
perience a person through his actions. We do not draw conclu- 
sions from observed effects to their causes, but we encounter a 
person immediately in his utterances. In the same way, Schelling 
suggests, we should look at the world-process as the continuous 
self-revelation of the Unvordenkliche (that which all thinking must 
presuppose). This Unvordenkliche is not God, but it reveals itself 
as God to those who receive the revelation in some immediate 
crisis of experience. This revelation involves freedom on both 
sides; it is not a necessity of thought, like the idea of the ‘‘ Abso- 
lute’’ taken as the highest concept of rational philosophy. In this 
fashion Schelling returns to Kant’s critical position: God as God 
is an object of faith, and there is no rational realization of the idea 
of God. For pure thought God remains a mere possibility ; on this 
Kant and Schelling agree. But then Schelling goes on to try to 
approach the God of revelation in terms of a third type of empiri- 
cism, ‘‘metaphysical empiricism’’—a procedure that leads him to 
a speculative reinterpretation of the history of religion. The 
speculative urge in his mind conquered the Existential restriction 
and humility he had himself postulated. 

Although the philosophers of ‘‘Existence’’ denied Schelling’s 
‘‘metaphysical empiricism’’—many of them were greatly disap- 
pointed by his Berlin lectures—they all demanded with him an 
‘‘empirical’’ or experiential approach to Existence. And since 
they assumed that Existence is given immediately in the inner 
personal experience or concrete ‘‘Existence’’ of men, they all 
started with the immediate personal experience of the existing 
experiencer. They turned, not to the thinking subject, like Des- 
cartes, but to the existing subject—to the ‘‘sum’’ in cogito ergo 
sum, as Heidegger puts it. The description of this sum, of the 
character of immediate personal experience, is different for each 
representative of Existential philosophy. But on the basis of this 
personal experience each of them develops a theory in rational 
terms, a philosophy. They all try to ‘‘think Existence,’’ to de- 
velop its implications, not only to live in ‘‘ Existential’’ immediate 
experience. 

Thus for Schelling the approach to Existence is the immediate 
personal experience of the Christian, traditional faith—although 
rationally interpreted. For Kierkegaard it is the immediate per- 
sonal experience of the individual in the face of eternity, his 
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personal faith—although interpreted by a most refined dialectical 
reasoning. For Feuerbach it is the immediate personal experience 
of man as man in his sense-existence—although developed into a 
doctrine of Man. For Marx it is the immediate personal experi- 
ence of the socially determined man, his Existence as a member of 
a social class—though interpreted in terms of a universal socio- 
economic theory. For Nietzsche it is the immediate personal ex- 
perience of a biologically determined being, his Existence as an 
embodiment of the Will to Power—although expressed in a meta- 
physics of Life. For Bergson it is the immediate personal experi- 
ence of dynamic vitality, man’s Existence as duration and crea- 
tivity—although expressed in words taken from the realm of 
non-existential space. For Dilthey it is the immediate personal 
experience of the intellectual life, man’s Existence in a special 
cultural situation—although explained in a universal Geistes- 
philosophie. For Jaspers it is the immediate personal experience 
of the inner activity of the Self, man’s Existence as ‘‘self-tran- 
scendence’’—although described in terms of an immanent psy- 
chology. For Heidegger it is the immediate personal experience 
of that kind of being who is ‘‘concerned’’ with Being, his Ex- 
istence as care, anxiety, and resoluteness—although claiming to 
describe the structure of Being itself. For the Religious Socialist 
it is the immediate personal experience of man’s historical Ex- 
istence, the pregnant historical moment—although expressed in a 
general interpretation of history. 


6. The Existential thinker 


The approach to Existence or Reality through immediate per- 
sonal experience leads to the idea of the ‘‘ Existential thinker,’’ a 
term coined by Kierkegaard but applicable to all Existential phi- 
losophers. ‘‘The way of objective reflexion makes the subject 
accidental and thereby transforms his Existence into something 
impersonal—truth also becomes impersonal, and this impersonal 
character is precisely its objective validity; for all interest, like 
all decision, is rooted in personal experience.’”* 

The Existential thinker is the interested or passionate thinker. 
Although Hegel applies the words ‘‘interest’’ and ‘‘passion’’ to 
those driving forces in history which the ‘‘cunning Idea’’ uses 
for its purposes, there is for him no problem of Existential think- 


18 Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 173. 
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ing, because individuals are but the agents of the objective dia- 
lectical process. It is chiefly Marx who uses the term ‘‘interest’’ 
in this connection, though it is not lacking in Kierkegaard also. 
According to Marx, the Idea always fails when it is divorced from 
interest.” When united with interest, it can be either ideology or 
truth. It is ‘‘ideology’’ if, while claiming to represent society as 
a whole, it expresses merely the interest of a partial group. It is 
‘‘true’’ if the partial group whose interest it expresses represents 
by its very nature the interest of the entire society. For Marx, in 
the period of capitalism this group is the proletariat. In this way 
he tries to unite universal validity with the concrete situation of 
the Existential thinker. 

Feuerbach and Kierkegaard prefer the term ‘‘passion”’ for the 
attitude of the Existential thinker. In his beautifully written 
Grundsdtze der Philosophie der Zukunft Feuerbach says: ‘‘Do not 
wish to be a philosopher in contrast to being a man .. . do not 
think as a thinker . . . think as a living, real being . . . think in 
Existence.’ ‘‘Love is passion, and only passion is the mark of 
Existence.’ In order to unite this attitude with the demand for 
objectivity, he says: ‘‘Only what is as an object of passion—really 
is.’”* The passionately living man knows the true nature of man 
and life. 

Kierkegaard’s famous definition of truth reads, ‘‘ An objective 
uncertainty held fast in the most passionate personal experience is 
the truth, the highest truth attainable for an Existing individual.’ 
This, he continues, is the definition of faith. Such a view seems to 
exclude any objective validity, and can hardly be considered the 
basis for an Existential philosophy. But Kierkegaard tries to 
show through the example of Socrates that the Existential thinker 
ean be a philosopher. ‘‘The Socratic ignorance which Socrates 
held fast with the entire passion of his personal experience, was 
thus an expression of the principle that the eternal truth is related 
to an Existing individual.’’ The validity of the truth which ap- 
pears in a passionate personal experience is based on the relation 
of the Eternal to the Existing individual. 

19 Marx, Der Historische Materialismus, I, 379. 

20 Feuerbach, Grundsdtze der Philosophie der Zukunft (Ziirich, 1843), 78. 

21 Thid., 60. 

22 Thid., 60. 

23 Kierkegaard, Postscript, 182. 
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The Existential thinker cannot have pupils in the ordinary 
sense. He cannot communicate any ideas, because they are just 
not the truth he wants to teach. He can only create in his pupil 
by indirect communication that ‘‘ Existential state’’ or personal 
experience out of which the pupil may think and act. Kierkegaard 
carries out this interpretation for Socrates. But all Existential 
philosophers have made similar statements—naturally, for if the 
approach to Existence is through personal experience, the only 
possibility of educating is to bring the pupil by indirect methods 
to a personal experience of his own Existence. 

Interest, passion, indirect communication—all these qualities 
of the Existential thinker are forcefully expressed in Nietzsche. 
In no respect is he more obviously a philosopher of experienced 
Existence than in his description of Existential thinking. None 
of the later Existential philosophers has approached him in this, 
though they all hold the same attitude. While in Marx objective 
validity is united with ‘‘ Existential’’ personal experience because 
of the special situation of the proletariat, in Nietzsche it is the 
Master-man in general and his prophet in particular who stand in 
the favored place where validity and Existence coincide. 

The Existential thinker needs special forms of expression, be- 
cause personal Existence cannot be expressed in terms of objective 
experience. So Schelling uses the traditional religious symbols, 
Kierkegaard paradox, irony, and the pseudonym, Nietzsche the 
oracle, Bergson images and fluid concepts, Heidegger a mixture 
of psychological and ontological terms, Jaspers what he calls 
‘‘ciphers,’’ the Religious Socialist concepts oscillating between 
immanence and transcendence. They all wrestle with the problem 
of personal or ‘‘non-objective’’ thinking and its expression—this 
is the calamity of the Existential thinker. 


Il. ONTOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF THE EXISTENTIAL PHILOSOPHY 
1. Existential immediacy and the subject-object distinction 


The thinking of the Existential thinker is based on his imme- 
diate personal and inner experience. It is rooted in an interpreta- 
tion of Being or Reality which does not identify Reality with ‘‘ob- 
jective being.’’ But it would be equally misleading to say that 
it identifies Reality with ‘‘subjective being,’’ with ‘‘consciousness’’ 
or feeling. Such a view would still leave the meaning of ‘‘sub- 
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jective’’ determined by its contrast with that of ‘‘objective’’; and 
this is just the contrary of what the Existential philosophy is 
aiming at. Like many other appeals to immediate experience, it 
is trying to find a level on which the contrast between ‘‘subject’’ 
and ‘‘object’’ has not arisen. It aims to cut under the ‘‘subject- 
object distinction’’ and to reach that stratum of Being which 
Jaspers, for instance, calls the ‘‘Ursprung’’ or ‘‘Source.’’ But in 
order to penetrate to this stratum we must leave the sphere of 
‘‘objective’’ things and pass through the corresponding ‘‘sub- 
jective’’ inner experience, until we arrive at the immediate creative 
experience or ‘‘Source.’’ ‘‘ ‘Existence’ is something that can 
never become a mere object; it is the ‘Source’ whence springs my 
thinking and acting.’’** Schelling follows Hegel in emphasizing 
the ‘‘subject’’ and its freedom against Substance and its neces- 
sity. But while in Hegel the ‘‘subject’’ is immediately identified 
with the thinking subject, in Schelling it becomes rather the ‘‘ Ex- 
isting’’ or immediately experiencing subject. 

All the Existential philosophers reject any identification of 
Being or Reality with the objects of thought, which they feel is the 
great threat to personal human Existence in our period. Nietzsche 
writes in the third book of the Will to Power: ‘‘ Knowledge and Be- 
coming exclude each other. Consequently knowledge must signify 
something different. A ‘will to make recognizable’ must precede 
it ; a special kind of becoming, man, must have created the deception 
of Being’’*—that is, of objective Being. All the categories estab- 
lishing the objective world are useful deceptions necessary for the 
preservation of the human race. But the ‘‘Source,’’ Life itself, 
cannot be made into an object of thought by these categories. 

For Bergson we lose our genuine Existence, our real nature, if 
we think of ourselves in the ‘‘spatialized’’ terms appropriate to 
objective things. ‘‘The moments in which we grasp ourselves are 
rare, and consequently we are seldom free. Our existence is more 
in space than in time.’”* Real Existence, our true nature, is the 
life in self-possession and duration. 

According to Marx, ‘‘V erdinglichung,’’ for men to become ‘‘ob- 

24 Jaspers, Philosophie, I, 15. 

25 Nietzsche, Wille zur Macht (1884-88); Werke (Taschenausgabe, Leipzig, 
1906), IX, 387. 


26 Bergson, Essai sur les Données Immédiates de la Conscience (German tr., 
Jena, 1911), 182. 
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jects,’’ things or commodities, is characteristic of the present 
world. But to be essentially human is just the opposite. Natural 
forces and their transformation through technology are really 
man’s natural forces, they are man’s objects, confirming his indi- 
viduality. Industry is the secret revelation of the powers of human 
nature.” 

Jaspers declares that personal Existence (‘‘ Existential Sub- 
jectivity’’) is the center and aim of Reality. No being who lacks 
such a personal experience can ever understand Existence. But 
those beings who do possess it can themselves understand such de- 
fective and sub-human creatures to be the result of a tragic loss of 
personal Existence. Heidegger denies that it is possible to ap- 
proach Being through objective reality, and insists that ‘‘ Existen- 
tial Being,’’ Dasein, self-relatedness, is the only door to Being 
itself. The objective world (‘‘Das Vorhandene’’) is a late product 
of immediate personal experience. 

The meaning of this desperate refusal to identify Reality with 
the world of objects is clearly brought out by Nietzsche when he 
says: ‘‘When we have reached the inevitable universal economic 
administration of the earth, then mankind as a machine can find 
its meaning in the service of this monstrous mechanism of smaller 
and smaller cogs adapted to the whole.’’* No one any longer 
knows the significance of this huge process. Mankind demands a 
new aim, a new meaning for life. In these words anxiety about 
the social character of the ‘‘objective world’’ is clearly revealed 
as the motive for the fight of the philosophers of personal Ex- 
istence against ‘‘objectivation,’’ against the transformation of men 
into impersonal ‘‘ objects.”’ 


2. Psychological and ontological concepts 


The principle of personal Existence or ‘‘ Existential Subjectiv- 
ity’? demands a special type of concept in which to describe this 
immediate personal experience. These concepts must be ‘‘non- 
objectivating,’’ they must not transform men into things; but at 
the same time they must not be merely ‘‘subjective.’’ In the light 
of this double demand we can understand the choice of psychologi- 
eal notions with a non-psychological connotation. 

If the philosophy of personal Existence is right in maintaining 


27 Marx, Der Historische Materialismus, I, 301, 304. 
28 Nietzsche, Wille zur Macht, Werke, X, 114. 
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that immediate experience is the door to the creative ‘‘Source’’ of 
Being, it is necessary for the concepts describing immediate ex- 
perience to be at the same time descriptive of the structure of 
Being itself. The so-called ‘‘affects’’ are then not mere subjective 
emotions with no ontological significance; they are half-symbolic, 
half-realistic indications of the structure of Reality itself. It is 
in this way that Heidegger and many other philosophers of per- 
sonal Existence are to be understood. Heidegger fills his book Sein 
und Zeit not with definitions of Sein-as-such or Zeit-as-such, but 
with descriptions of what he calls Dasein and Zeitlichkeit, temporal 
or finite Existence. In these descriptions he speaks of Sorge (care) 
as the general character of Existence, or of Angst (anxiety) as the 
relation of man to nothingness, or of fear of death, conscience, 
guilt, despair, daily life, loneliness, ete. But he insists again and 
again that these characterizations are not ‘‘ontic,’’ describing 
merely a particular being, Man, but are rather ‘‘ontological,’’ de- 
scribing the very structure of Being itself. He denies that their 
negative character, their seemingly pessimistic connotations, have 
anything to do with actual pessimism. They all point to human 
finitude, the real theme of the philosophy of personal Existence. 
It remains, of course, an open question how the psychological 
meaning of these concepts can be distinguished from their ontologi- 
cal meaning. Most of the criticism directed against Heidegger 
deals with this problem; and it appears that Heidegger implicitly 
admitted that he was unable to explain the difference clearly, and 
that he himself has increasingly emphasized human nature as the 
starting-point of the Existential ontology. 

But this does not solve the problem. It is obvious that all the 
Existential philosophers and their predecessors have developed 
ontology in psychological terms. In Béhme, in Baader, in Schel- 
ling’s Human Freedom, and in many other places, we find the belief 
in an essential relationship between human nature and Being, the 
belief that the innermost center of Nature lies in the heart of man. 
An especially important example of this ontological use of a psy- 
chological term is the conception of ‘‘ Will’’ as the ultimate princi- 
ple of Being. We find this in Béhme and in all those influenced by 
him, and before Béhme in Augustine, Duns Scotus, and Luther. 
Schelling’s early view of the Will as ‘‘Ur-Sein’’ and his whole 
later voluntarism developed in his doctrine of Freedom, Nietzsche’s 
symbol of the Will to Power, Bergson’s élan vital, Schopenhauer’s 
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ontology of Will, the ‘‘ Unconscious’’ of Hartmann and Freud—all 
these concepts of the non-rational are psychological notions with 
an ontological significance. The philosophers of Existence have 
used them, as well as other psychological concepts, to protect us 
from the annihilation of the ‘‘creative Source’’ by an ‘‘objective 
world’”’ created out of that ‘‘Source’’ which is now swallowing it 
like a monstrous mechanism. 


3. The principle of Finitude 


In Hegel the whole world-process is explained in terms of the 
dialectical identity of the finite with the infinite. The Existential 
divorce of the finite from the infinite is entirely denied, not merely, 
as in mysticism, overcome in occasional ecstatic experiences. 
Kant’s critical warning against such undue transgression of the 
limits of the finite mind is quite ignored. 

The philosophy of experienced Existence re-establishes the 
consciousness of the divorce of the finite from the infinite. All the 
Existential philosophers strongly emphasize this point. Schelling, 
himself more responsible than anyone else for the victory of the 
Principle of Identity, and of intellectual intuition as the means of 
achieving it, later asserts that it is valid only in the realm of es- 
sence, not in that of existence. Kierkegaard follows Schelling: 
‘‘The rationalistic Idea is the Identity of subject and object, the 
unity of thought and Being. Existence, on the other hand, is their 
separation.’’® With respect to finitude he says: ‘‘ Existence is a 
synthesis of the infinite and the finite.’ But this synthesis is just 
the opposite of Identity. It is the basis of Existential despair, of 
the will to get rid of oneself. Despair is the expression of the rela- 
tion of separation in this synthesis; it reveals the dynamic in- 
security of the spirit. Jaspers’ description of the ‘‘boundary-situ- 
ations,’’ our historical relativity, death, suffering, struggle, guilt, 
points in the same direction. Especially strong is the idea of 
finitude expressed in his doctrine of the necessary Scheitern (ship- 
wreck) of the finite in its relation to the infinite. ‘‘Since Personal 
Existence tries in the process of becoming to transcend the measure 
of its finitude, the finite being—is finally ruined.’ 

Feuerbach says: ‘‘The subject which has nothing outside itself, 

2° Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 112. 


8° Thid., 350. 
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and therefore no limits within itself, has ceased to be a finite sub- 
ject.’’** Marx describes man as a being related to objects through 
want, sensuality, activity, suffering, and passion. Nietzsche’s 
pragmatic view of knowledge as well as his longing for eternity 
shows his consciousness of our finitude in thinking and being. 

But most important in this connection is Heidegger’s attempt 
to interpret Kant’s critical philosophy in terms of Existential phi- 
losophy, primarily in terms of human finitude. In his Kant and 
the Problem of Metaphysics (1929) he introduces the subject of his 
inquiry as Kant’s attempt to found metaphysics on the human, that 
is, the finite, character of reason.** Finitude is the very structure 
of the human mind, to be distinguished from mere shortcomings, 
error, or accidental limitations. While for Kant God—as a mere 
ideal—has an infinite ‘‘intuition,’’ man has a finite intuition, and 
therefore needs to employ discursive thinking. ‘‘The character of 
the finitude of intuition is its receptivity.’’* Therefore finite 
knowledge has ‘‘objects’’—the definition of finitude in Feuerbach 
and Marx, with which Dilthey’s interpretation of reality as re- 
sistance may be compared. For Heidegger, Kant’s epistemological 
problem is: ‘‘How must that finite being we call man be equipped 
in order to be aware of a kind of Being which is not the same as he 
himself?’’** The several chapters of the Kritik answer this ques- 
tion step by step. ‘‘The revelation of the structure of the ‘pure 
synthesis’ reveals the very nature of the finitude of reason.’’* 
While an ontology which claims to have knowledge of Being a pri- 
ori is arrogant, an ontology which restricts itself to the structure of 
finitude is possible.*’ Such an ontology can be called a doctrine of 
human nature, but not in the sense of giving any special knowledge 
of the human race. An ontological doctrine of man develops the 
structure of finitude as man finds it in himself as the center of his 
own personal Existence. He alone of all finite beings is aware of 
his own finitude; therefore the way to ontology passes through the 
doctrine of man. But of course, in traveling this way he cannot 
escape his finitude. The way to finitude is itself finite and cannot 


82 Feuerbach, Grundsdtze, 39. 
33 Pp. 19. 

34 Tbid., 23. 

35 Tbid., 39. 
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claim finality: such is the limit set upon the Existential thinker. 
Heidegger concludes his analysis with the statement that the fight 
against Kant’s doctrine of the Ding-an-sich was a fight against the 
acknowledgement of the finitude of our human experience in know- 
ing. 
4. Time as “Existential” or immediately experienced, 
and Time as measured 


For the whole Existential philosophy the analysis of finitude 
culminates in the analysis of Time. The insight that existence is 
distinguished from essence by its temporal character is as old as 
the philosophy of Existence. An essay on the doctrine of Time in 
the different philosophers of Existence, their agreements and their 
differences, would be a worth-while task. I must confine myself to 
a few suggestions. 

The general tendency is to distinguish ‘‘Existential’’ or im- 
mediately experienced Time from dialectical timelessness on the 
one hand, and from the infinite, quantitative, measured Time of 
the objective world, on the other. That qualitative Time is charac- 
teristic of Personal Experience is the general theme of the Ex- 
istential philosophy. In his Weltalter Schelling distinguishes three 
qualitatively different kinds of Time: the pre-temporal, the tempo- 
ral, and the post-temporal ; he tries to escape from infinite progress 
and regress by assuming a beginning and an end. Kierkegaard 
seeks to escape from measured and objective Time through his 
doctrine of the Augenblick, the pregnant moment in which Eternity 
touches Time and demands a personal decision. Secondly, he tries 
to avoid the objectivity of the Past through his idea of ‘‘Gleich- 
zeitgkeit,’’ which takes all history to be contemporaneous with the 
pregnant moment, and claims a repetition of the Past is a present 
possibility. Nietzsche escapes from infinite, quantitative Time 
through his doctrine of ‘‘eternal recurrence,’’ which gives to every 
moment the weight of eternity, and through his eschatological di- 
vision of Time through the symbol of the ‘‘Great Noon.”’ 

Marx’s distinction between pre-history and history tries to in- 
troduce a definite qualitative element into the course of quantita- 
tive Time. Religious Socialism, through its doctrine of the ‘‘center 
of history’’ which determines the beginning and the end of ‘‘his- 
torical Time,’’ and through its idea of ‘‘time fulfilled’’ or the 
Kairos, has tried to go in the same direction of transcending quan- 
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titative through qualitative Time. Bergson’s fight against quanti- 
tative and objective Time, in which Time is subjected to Space, 
belongs to the same line of development. 

Most radical is Heidegger’s distinction between ‘‘ Existential’’ 
and objective Time. No one has emphasized so strongly as he the 
identity between experienced Existence and temporality: ‘‘Tem- 
porality is the genuine meaning of Care,’’* and Care is finite 
Existence. Heidegger carries through this idea with respect to 
the whole structure of experienced Existence, especially in connec- 
tion with the anticipation of our own death, which generates the 
way in which we can grasp ourselves as a whole. In his analysis 
of Kant he indicates that for himself Time is defined by ‘‘self- 
affection,’’ grasping oneself or one’s Personal Existence. Tem- 
porality is Existentiality. In distinction from this qualitative 
Time, objective Time is the Time of the flight from our own Per- 
sonal Existence into the universal ‘‘one,’’ the ‘‘everyone,’’ the 
average human Existence, in which quantitative measurement is 
necessary and justified. But this universal Time is not eigentlich 
or proper; it is Time objectified, and it must be interpreted in the 
light of Existential Time, Time as immediately experienced, and 
not vice versa. 


Ill. THE ETHICAL ATTITUDE OF THE EXISTENTIAL PHILOSOPHY 
1. History viewed in the light of the future 


All the Existential philosophers agree on the historical charac- 
ter of immediate personal experience. But this fact that man has 
a fundamentally ‘‘historical Existence’’ does not mean merely that 
he has a theoretical interest in the past; his Existence is not di- 
rected toward the past at all. It is the attitude not of the detached 
spectator, but of the actor who must face the future and make 
personal decisions. 

Schelling calls his positive philosophy ‘‘historical philosophy,’’ 
because being ‘‘historical’’ means for him being open for the fu- 
ture. Since the revelation of das Unvordenkliche is never com- 
pleted, the positive philosophy is never finished. We have already 
touched on Kierkegaard’s doctrines of the ‘‘pregnant moment,’’ 
of contemporaneity and repetition, as well as on the use made of 
these ideas by German Religious Socialism to interpret history. 


38 Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (Halle, 1927), 326. 
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For Marx man’s experience is fundamentally conditioned by the 
historical and cultural setting of his life. Human nature is itself 
historical, and cannot be understood without an understanding of 
its present stage of dehumanization, and of the demand for a 
‘*real humanism”’ in the future. Philosophical doctrines of human 
nature and of ontology are dependent on the revolutionary achieve- 
ment in the future of what man has the power to make of himself. 

In his second Unzeitgemdasse Betrachtung Nietzsche states em- 
phatically the historical character of human experience. ‘‘The 
word of the past is always an oracle uttered. Only as builders of 
the future, as knowing the present, will you understand it.’ In 
this Heidegger follows Nietzsche: The historical character of hu- 
man experience lies in its orientation toward the future. Mere 
historical knowledge is not man’s real réle as an historical being. 
Absorption in the past is an estrangement from our task as the 
makers of history.*° 


2. Finitude and estrangement 


The description of man’s ‘‘ Existential situation’’ or present 
estate as finitude is usually connected with the contrast between 
man’s present estate and what he is ‘‘essentially,’’ and therefore 
ought to be. Ever since Schelling’s On Human Freedom, the world 
we are living in, including Nature, has been described as a dis- 
rupted unity, as fragments and ruins. In accord with Kant’s half- 
mythological and genuinely ‘‘ Existential’’ doctrine of radical evil, 
Schelling speaks of the transcendent Fall of Man as the ‘‘ presup- 
position of the tragic nature of Existence.’’ Kierkegaard’s famous 
work on Angst, in which he interprets the transition from essence 
to existence, is his psychological masterpiece: the Angst of finitude 
drives man to action and at the same time to an alienation from his 
essential being and to the profounder Angst of guilt and despair. 

Both Schelling and Kierkegaard aim to distinguish ‘‘finitude’’ 
from ‘‘alienation’’ or ‘‘estrangement.’’ But neither really suc- 
ceeds ; the finite character of immediate personal experience makes 
the ‘‘Fall’’ practically inescapable. Nietzsche, Heidegger, Jas- 
pers, and Bergson do not even try to make a distinction. They 
describe immediate experience in terms of both finitude and guilt— 
that is, in tragic terms. Verfallenheit, being lost and a prey to the 


89 Nietzsche, Unzeitgemdsse Betrachtungen, Werke, II, 161. 
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necessity of existing, constitutes guilt. As Heidegger says, ‘‘ Being 
guilty is not the result of a guilty act, but conversely, the act is 
possible only because of an original ‘being guilty.’’** The tragic 
interpretation of life which has prevailed among the European 
intelligentsia during the last decades is not unrelated to the Ex- 
istential philosophy. 

Marx described the situation of dehumanization and self-es- 
trangement in innumerable fragments. One of the most precious 
pieces is his description of the function of money as the main 
symbol of self-estrangement or alienation in present society. But 
estrangement is not for him an inevitable tragic necessity. It is 
the product of a special historical situation, and can be overcome 
through human action. It is in this attitude that the Utopian ele- 
ments of the later Marxist movements are rooted. But the subse- 
quent history of these movements has shown that Marx’s descrip- 
tion of man as a passionate and suffering being holds true even 
after a victorious revolution. The relation between finitude and 
estrangement is fundamental for Existential philosophy. 


3. Finitude and loneliness 


Every personal Existence is unique, says Jaspers: ‘‘We are 
completely irreplaceable. We are not merely cases of universal 
Being.’’* Heidegger speaks of the Jemeinigkeit of personal Ex- 
istence, its belonging to me and nobody else.** Men usually live in 
the common experiences of daily life, covering over with talk and 
action their real inner personal experience. But conscience, guilt, 
having to die, come home to the individual only in his inner loneli- 
ness. The death of another as an objective event has nothing to do 
with our personal attitude toward our own death. Nietzsche 
praises the higher type of man who is lonely and cut off not only 
from the masses but also from others like himself. Nietzsche’s 
estimate of the average man is exactly that of Heidegger and Jas- 
pers. Kierkegaard goes even beyond them in emphasizing man’s 
inner experience of loneliness before God. Anything objective and 
universal has no other meaning for him than an escape from the 
ethical decision each individual has to make. 

Feuerbach and Marx seem to diverge on this point from the 


*! Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, 284. 
42 Jaspers, Vernunft und Existenz (Groningen, 1935), 19. 
*8 Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, 42. 
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other philosophers of Human Existence. Feuerbach makes a very 
profound comment on the problem of loneliness: ‘‘True dialectic 
is not a monologue of the lonely thinker with himself. It is a dia- 
logue between the Ego and the Thou.’** This Ego-Thou philoso- 
phy has had great influence on present-day German theology since 
Buber and Griesebach. But the question is, what can we substi- 
tute for this inner loneliness? Without such an alternative the 
Ego-Thou relation remains a mere form. This is implied in Marx’s 
criticism of Feuerbach, that he knows man in the abstract, and man 
the individual, but not man the social being. Marx himself sees 
only this social man. But he there discovers man’s estrangement, 
which is not only man’s estrangement from himself but also from 
every other man. For him, this loneliness arises from present 
historical conditions which must be transformed. But the struggle 
to create true humanity in the proletariat has led in actual fact not 
to ‘‘community,’’ but only to ‘‘solidarity,’’ a relation which is still 
external and remains a symbol of man’s estrangement. 

In all the Existential philosophers it is this loss of community 
that has provoked the flight from the objective world. Only in 
that world—in what Herakleitos called ‘‘the common world in which 
we live our waking lives’’—is genuine community between man and 
man possible. If this common world has disappeared or grown 
intolerable, the individual turns to his lonely inner experience, 
where he is forced to spin out dreams which isolate him still further 
from this world, even though his objective knowledge of it may be 
very extensive. Here is suggested much of the social background 
of the philosophy of Human Existence. 


CONCLUSION—THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EXISTENTIAL PHILOSOPHY 


We have considered a large group of Existential philosophers, 
covering a period of about a hundred years. They represent many 
different and even contradictory tendencies in philosophic thought, 
and they had many different and even contradictory effects on re- 
ligion and politics. Do they all exhibit some common trait which 
justifies calling them all ‘‘ Existential philosophers?’’ If the above 
analysis is correct, there can be no doubt that they display a very 
fundamental unity. This unity can be described in both negative 
and positive terms: all the philosophers of Existence share a com- 
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mon opposition to a common foe, and all have a common aim, 
though they try to attain it in very different ways. 

What all philosophers of Existence oppose is the ‘‘rational’’ 
system of thought and life developed by Western industrial society 
and its philosophic representatives. During the last hundred 
years the implications of this system have become increasingly 
clear: a logical or naturalistic mechanism which seemed to destroy 
individual freedom, personal decision and organic community; an 
analytic rationalism which saps the vital forces of life and trans- 
forms everything, including man himself, into an object of calcu- 
lation and control; a secularized humanism which cuts man and 
the world off from the creative Source and the ultimate mystery of 
existence. The Existential philosophers, supported by poets and 
artists in every European country, were consciously or subcon- 
sciously aware of the approach of this self-estranged form of life. 
They tried to resist it in a desperate struggle which drove them 
often to mental self-destruction and made their utterances ex- 
tremely aggressive, passionate, paradoxical, fragmentary, revolu- 
tionary, prophetic and ecstatic. But this did not prevent them 
from achieving fundamental insights into the sociological structure 
of modern society and the psychological dynamics of modern man, 
into the originality and spontaneity of life, into the paradoxical 
character of religion and the Existential roots of knowledge. They 
immensely enriched philosophy, if it be taken as man’s interpreta- 
tion of his own existence; and they worked out intellectual tools 
and spiritual symbols for the European revolution of the twentieth 
century. 

To understand the fundamental drive and function of Existen- 
tial philosophy, it is necessary to view it against the background 
of what was happening in the nineteenth-century religious situa- 
tion, especially in Germany. For all the groups that appeared 
after 1830 had to face a common problem, the problem created by 
the breakdown of the religious tradition under the impact of en- 
lightenment, social revolution, and bourgeois liberalism. First 
among the educated classes, then increasingly in the mass of indus- 
trial workers, religion lost its ‘‘immediacy,’’ it ceased to offer an 
unquestioned sense of direction and relevance to human living. 
What was lost in immediacy Hegel trixd to restore by conscious 
reinterpretation. But this mediating reinterpretation was attacked 
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and dissolved from both sides, by a revived theology on the one 
hand and by philosophical positivism on the other. The Existen- 
tial philosophers were trying to discover an ultimate meaning of 
life beyond the reach of reinterpretation, revived theologies, or 
positivism. In their search they passionately rejected the ‘‘es- 
tranged’’ objective world with its religious radicals, reactionaries, 
and mediators. They turned toward man’s immediate experience, 
toward ‘‘subjectivity,’’ not as something opposed to ‘‘ objectivity,’’ 
but as that living experience in which both objectivity and sub- 
jectivity are rooted. They turned toward Reality as men experi- 
ence it immediately in their actual living, to Innerlichkett or inward 
experience. They tried to discover the creative realm of being 
which is prior to and beyond the distinction between objectivity 
and subjectivity. 

If the experience of this level of living is ‘‘mystical,’’ Existen- 
tial philosophy can be called the attempt to reconquer the meaning 
of life in ‘‘mystical’’ terms after it had been lost in ecclesiastical 
as well as in positivistic terms. It is however necessary to rede- 
fine ‘‘mystical’’ if we are to apply it to Existential philosophy. 
In this context the term does not indicate a mystical union with the 
transcendent Absolute; it signifies rather a venture of faith toward 
union with the depths of life, whether made by an individual or a 
group. There is more of the Protestant than the Catholic heritage 
in this kind of ‘‘mysticism’’; but it is mysticism in trying to tran- 
scend the estranged ‘‘objectivity’’ as well as the empty ‘‘sub- 
jectivity’’ of the present epoch. Historically speaking, the Ex- 
istential philosophy attempts to return to a pre-Cartesian attitude, 
to an attitude in which the sharp gulf between the subjective and 
the objective ‘‘realms’’ had not yet been created, and the essence 
of objectivity could be found in the depth of subjectivity—in which 
God could be best approached through the soul. 

This problem and this solution are in some respects peculiar to 
the German situation, in others common to all European culture: 
analogies to the Existential philosophy can be found all over Eu- 
rope from France to Russia, from Italy to Norway. It is the 
desperate struggle to find a new meaning of life in a reality from 
which men have been estranged, in a cultural situation in which 
two great traditions, the Christian and the humanistic, have lost 
their comprehensive character and their convincing power. The 
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turning towards Innerlichkeit, or more precisely towards the 
creative sources of life in the depth of man’s experience, occurred 
throughout Europe. For sociological reasons it was in Germany 
both more philosophical and more radical than in other lands. 
There it became that quasi-religious power that transformed so- 
ciety, first in Russia and then in other parts of Europe, during the 
first half of the twentieth century. 

In understanding Existential philosophy a comparison with the 
situation in England may be helpful. England is the only Euro- 
pean country in which the Existential problem of finding a new 
meaning for life had no significance, because there positivism and 
the religious tradition lived on side by side, united by a social con- 
formism which prevented radical questions about the meaning of 
human ‘‘ Existence.’’ It is important to note that the one country 
without an Existential philosophy is that in which during the 
period from 1830 to 1930 the religious tradition remained strongest. 
This illustrates once more the dependence of the Existential phi- 
losophy on the problems created by the breakdown of the religious 
tradition on the European continent. 

In their struggle against the meaninglessness of modern tech- 
nological civilization, the several philosophers of Existence used 
very different methods and had very different aims. In all of them 
the Existential emphasis was only one factor among others, more 
or less controlling. Schelling shared the belief of German Ro- 
manticism that a new philosophy, and in particular a new inter- 
pretation of religion, could produce a new reality. But this as- 
sumption was wrong; and his immediate influence remained very 
limited, restricted to the theology of the restoration period. Feuer- 
bach’s significance for Existential thinking lies more in his de- 
struction of Hegel’s reconciliation of Christianity with modern 
philosophy than in his metaphysical materialism, which indeed 
considerably strengthened the bourgeois-mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of nature and man. 

Kierkegaard represents the religious wing of Existential phi- 
losophy. He himself claimed not to be a philosopher, and those 
who consider him the classic type of Existential thinking often 
assert that a genuinely Existential thinker cannot be one. But 
Kierkegaard’s actual work reveals a much more intimate connec- 
tion. As a religious thinker he encountered the obstacle of a church 
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which had become ‘‘bourgeois’’ in both theory and practice, and 
he was able to maintain his own radical Christianity only in terms 
of an absolute paradox and of a passionately personal devotion. 
As a philosophical thinker, however, he produced a ‘‘dialectical’’ 
psychology which has contributed greatly to an anti-rationalistic 
and anti-mechanistic interpretation of human nature. 

If we call Marx an Existential thinker, this can obviously apply 
only to certain particular strains of his thought: to his struggle 
against the self-estrangement of man under capitalism, against 
any theory that merely interprets the world without changing it, 
against the assumption that knowledge is quite independent of the 
social situation in which it is sought. Like Kierkegaard, Marx 
wanted to be no philosopher: he pronounced the end of all phi- 
losophy and its transformation into a revolutionary sociology. But 
the impulse he gave to the interpretation of history, his doctrine 
of ‘‘ideology,’’ his introduction of sociological analysis into eco- 
nomics, made him a powerful force in the philosophic discussion of 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
turies, long before he became the greatest political force in the 
fight of the twentieth century against the traditions of the nine- 
teenth. 

Like Marx, Nietzsche and the ‘‘Lebensphilosophen’’ are Ex- 
istential philosophers only in certain of their views. Nietzsche’s 
attack on ‘‘European nihilism,’’ his biological interpretation of 
the categories of knowledge, his fragmentary and prophetic style, 
his eschatological passion; Dilthey’s problem of the Existential 
roots of the different interpretations of life; Bergson’s attack on 
spatial rationality in the name of creative vitality; the primacy of 
life as over against its products in Simmel and Scheler—all these 
ideas reveal their Existential character. But just as Marx never 
called into question natural science, economic theory, and dia- 
lectical reason, so Nietzsche and the Lebensphilosophen always 
presupposed the scientific method and an ontology of life. Heideg- 
ger, and less emphatically Jaspers, returned to the Kierke- 
gaardian type of Existential philosophy, and in particular to the 
dialectical psychology of Kierkegaard. They reintroduced the 
term ‘‘Existential’’ to designate a philosophy that appealed to 
immediate personal experience, and they codperated with a the- 
ology that was profoundly influenced by Kierkegaard, especially 
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by his attack on the secularized bourgeois churches. But with the 
help of Aristotle and the ‘‘Lebensphilosophie’’ Heidegger trans- 
formed the dialectical psychology into a new ontology, radically 
rejecting the religious implications of the Existential attitude, 
and replacing it with the unchecked resoluteness of the tragic and 
heroic individual. 

It is a dramatic picture that Existential philosophy presents: 
the polarity between the Existential attitude and its philosophic 
expression dominates the whole movement. At times the Existen- 
tial element prevails, at times the philosophical—even in the same 
thinker. In them all the critical interest is predominant. All of 
them are reacting—in theory and practice—against an historical 
destiny the fulfilment of which they are furthering by their very 
reaction against it. They are the expression of the great revolu- 
tion within and against Western industrial society which was pre- 
pared in the nineteenth century and is being carried out in the 
twentieth. 


Union Theological Seminary. 























THE LAISSER-FAIRE THEORY OF ARTISTIC 
CENSORSHIP 


By IrepeLL JENKINS 


In much recent thought, it has been the fate of many of the 
tenets of classical liberalism to come in for a strong measure of 
criticism: the concepts of natural law, inalienable rights, the open- 
market, benevolent egotism, have been ridiculed in theory and sur- 
rendered in practice. We have been told that the doctrines of 
liberalism result from a simple and over-confident science, and 
that the methods of liberalism are ineffective in solving the prob- 
lems of group life. Yet amidst this wholesale and almost hysteri- 
cal desertion of the liberal rites, one ceremony remains as a notable 
exception. Though the leaders of contemporary opinion cry out 
for regulation and control in most human affairs, in one context 
they heartily adopt the old liberal appeal for freedom and toler- 
ance. 

This last refuge of the theory of non-interference is the field of 
artistic endeavour. The ‘‘new’’ liberals are as one with the ‘‘old’’ 
in their defense of artistic freedom, and one need do no more than 
mention the possibility of censorship to have the vial of just wrath 
poured over him. All seem agreed on the common assumption 
that censorship of art is vicious and unnecessary ; that the free cir- 
culation of art can do no harm, and that its suppression must have 
evil results. 

It is not my intention to deny this assumption. But I do con- 
tend that it needs some critical analysis, and even some additional 
premises, if it is to retain its intellectual respectability and its prac- 
tical efficiency. The reason for this need can be briefly stated: our 
actual treatment of art has been fostered by social conditions that 
we are doing our utmost to change. The present strong opposition 
to censorship, what might be called the policy of artistic laisser 
faire, arose during a period when art was classed as a luxury; when 
it was an affair of the few, its circulation narrow and its influence 
restricted. Art was always ‘‘fine,’’ and was usually absorbed from 
a safe distance and through a lorgnette. How different from this 
is the contemporary scene! Art is being carried to the masses, 
and we are trying to make it a natural and integral part of every 
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man’s life. Art is now recognized as an indispensable medium of 
education and understanding, and as an essential means to content- 
ment and self-expression. Heretofore we have dealt with an art 
which was chiefly a part of polite intercourse; now we must deal 
with an art which is a part of life. 

Such a drastic change in the social status of art suggests that 
some corresponding change in our treatment of it may be demanded. 
And so a problem at once arises: Is the policy of artistic laisser 
faire adequate to the new réle that we expect art to play? There 
is but one way to settle this problem, and that is by discovering the 
real reasons we have had for not censoring art; it is only by exhibit- 
ing the theory behind our present policy of non-interference that 
we can determine in what manner this policy may need to be 
amended in order to meet the new situation successfully. In short, 
we need to know how the laisser-faire theory defines the just limits 
of censorship, and how it supports its position. 

It is the purpose of this paper to answer these questions. The 
authorities from whom I have sought my answers—the sources 
from which I have derived the theory supporting non-interference 
—have been almost entirely legal and legislative. It is in the 
courts that artistic freedom, through the words of lawyers and 
judges, fights for its life; so it is in the courts that we should be 
able to find the most effective arguments, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, that can be advanced in its favor. As thus discovered, the 
present position is briefly this: the doctrine of artistic laisser faire, 
as it expresses itself in actual operation, offers no coherent theoreti- 
cal defense for its refusal to censor art. This behavior has been 
adopted, and when attacked, has been practically justified, entirely 
on the ground of actual social conditions. That is, we refuse to 
censor art simply because it has not heretofore been an important 
social factor, and so has not required social control. 

With the changed circumstances we are producing, the policy 
of non-interference, as at present expounded, becomes utterly un- 
tenable. If liberalism insists on the strict continuance of this 
policy even when the circumstances that gave rise to it have been 
drastically altered, it will almost certainly be destroyed by anti- 
liberal forces; the liberal spirit will commit in artistic matters the 
same pious suicide that it has committed in other spheres of human 
activity. If this is to be avoided, the adherents of artistic freedom 
must reform their theory and buttress their practice in a manner 
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to meet the new conditions. The evidence that follows is intended 
merely to establish this fact and exhibit this problem. 

When art comes before the courts, and the question arises as 
to what practice should be adopted concerning it, the procedure 
is determined by the laws governing obscenity. Anything that is 
obscene is unfit for publication or exhibition. This is the strict 
and complete injunction of both Federal and New York State 
statutes,’ the ones most often applied. The meaning of the term 
‘*obscenity’’ is not given; the construction put upon it in 1889,? 
and referred to and maintained ever since, is this: obscene: ‘‘a 
publication containing immodest and indecent matter, the reading 
whereof would have a tendency to deprave and corrupt the minds 
of those into whose hands the publication might fall whose minds 
are open to such immoral influences.’’ 

This construction of obscenity is certainly very broad, and can 
at the most serve only to determine a large field within which each 
judge has to exercise his perspicacity. The efforts of artistic lib- 
eralism have been directed entirely toward procuring an interpre- 
tation of the obscenity law which would establish the legal fact that 
art constitutes a special domain of the ‘‘not-obscene,’’ and so is 
not subject to censorship. The law being what it is, this entails 
maintaining the position that works of art, whatever the acts, 
scenes, or incidents portrayed, do not excite lustful desires, and 
therefore have no tendency to deprave or corrupt the mind. This 
thesis is absolutely necessary to the vindication of artistic freedom, 
and the history of the liberal opposition to censorship is the history 
of the attempts to establish and defend it. 

In their defense of this basic thesis, the judicial adherents of 
non-interference have elaborated a theory of censorship which 
revolves around two fundamental conceptions. The first of these 
is what might be termed the doctrine of dual appreciation. This 
maintains that art can be appreciated in either of two quite differ- 
ent ways, and so can produce either of two divergent effects upon 
the persons viewing it. When it is properly appreciated, art pre- 
sents its subject-matter in such a way that the mind does not re- 

1 Title 19 U.S. Code, sec. 1305; New York Statutes, Penal Code, sees. 1141 and 
1143. 

2 By Judge Thayer, in U.S. v. Clarke, 38 Fed. 734. This interpretation is in 
turn derived from that given by Judge Cockburn, in 1868, in the famous English 
ease of Regina v. Hicklin, L.R. 3 Q.B. 360. 
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spond to the subject represented, and so does not react as it would 
to a similar ‘‘real’’ object. That is, a work of art does not in this 
case invite imitation of the events or persons it depicts, because its 
effects are here independent of its content. This doctrine also 
admits that art may be improperly appreciated ; in this case, people 
do respond to, and so are influenced by, what is represented, and 
if the subject is itself obscene, their thoughts and desires will be 
sensually directed. This conception, then, determines a class of 
works in which a lewd or sexual subject-matter is treated in an 
artistic or literary fashion; it states that such works, to which we 
might give the name ‘‘dangerous art,’’ though potentially obscene, 
are neither properly nor necessarily so. 

There remains the question of the proper social treatment of 
this peculiar, chameleon-like field. What cognizance should the 
law take of ‘‘dangerous art’’? Should it be permitted to circulate 
freely, or should it be banned? The liberals answer this problem 
by now introducing their second fundamental conception, which 
can well be called the principle of mature or sophisticated normal- 
ity. This doctrine states that the ‘‘proper’’ and ‘‘harmless”’ 
appreciation of art is also the ‘‘normal’’ appreciation, and that it 
is only the subnormal person who is adversely affected by ‘‘danger- 
ous art.’’ Art has an entirely healthy influence upon the majority 
of observers, and it is more important to protect these in their 
proper appreciation of art, than to protect others against their 
improper appreciation of it. 

It is these ideas which define the laisser-faire theory of artistic 
censorship, and serve as ground for the policy of non-interference, 
which, despite continued attacks, is still the dominant guide of 
judicial action. In view of the new artistic future we envisage, it 
is only proper that we should now examine these ideas closely, 
retracing the history of their growth and exposing the doctrines 
and conditions that nurtured them. Then we can decide as to their 
validity for the future, and discover any flaws which might need to 
be corrected. 

This quest divides itself naturally into three phases: First, 
to discover on the basis of just what principles art, the field of the 
**not-obscene,’’ has been defined, and to consider the validity of 
these principles. Secondly, to investigate the preponderant judi- 
cial tendency to protect art for its true votaries, rather than to pro- 
tect others against art. Thirdly, and most important, to examine 
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the grounds on which this attitude is justified, and the reasons 
given by the liberal jurists to explain their behavior. Here we 
consider the answers given to the essential question: Why is ‘‘dan- 
gerous art’’ safe? 

Mr. Garrard Glenn, in his brief for Jurgen, very simply answers 
our first question, concerning the demarcation of the field of the 
‘*not-obscene.’’ In speaking of what tests are used by the law to 
determine whether or not a book is obscene, he has this to say: 
‘‘What then do these tests of the law come to? The courts in their 
words have told us that. If the book has literary merit, then it is 
not within the condemnation of the statute.’’ Mr. Glenn is perhaps 
ungentle to state thus baldly and briefly a differentia of such vast 
import. Yet he is justified; that is exactly what the courts do tell 
us. From the first awakening of our humble awe before art and 
the artist—at least since 1894—the courts have shown themselves 
in ready sympathy with us. In that year, a certain Worthington 
Company, bankrupt, desired to sell some of its stock of books at 
public auction; among these were Payne’s Arabian Nights, Ovid’s 
Art of Love, Boccaccio’s Decameron, the Heptameron of Queen 
Margaret of Navarre, and various works of Rabelais, Rousseau, 
and Fielding. Immediately an injunction was sought forbidding 
the sale of these books, as obscene. 

In refusing the injunction, Judge O’Brien had this to say: ‘‘It is 
very difficult to see upon what theory these world-renowned classics 
can be regarded as specimens of that pornographic literature which 
it is the business of the Society for the Suppression of Vice to sup- 
press, or how they can come under any stronger condemnation than 
that high standard literature which consists of the works of Shake- 
speare, of Chaucer, of Laurence Sterne, and of other great English 
writers, without making reference to many parts of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, which are to be found in almost every household 
of the land. It would be quite as unjustifiable to condemn the writ- 
ings of Shakespeare and Chaucer and Laurence Sterne, the early 
English novelists, the playwrights of the Restoration, and the 
dramatic literature which has so much enriched the English lan- 
guage, as to place an interdict upon these volumes. What has 
become standard literature of the English language—has been 
wrought into the very structure of our splendid English literature 
—is not to be pronounced at this late date unfit for publication and 
circulation, and stamped with judicial disapprobation, as hurtful 
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to the community. The works under consideration are the product 
of the greatest literary genius. Payne’s Arabian Nights is a won- 
derful exhibition of Oriental scholarship, and the other volumes 
have so long held a supreme rank in literature that it would be 
absurd to call them now foul and unclean.’” 

Mr. Justice O’Brien moves us by his love and respect for art, 
but he hardly shows us ‘‘upon what theory’’ it is not obscene in 
its effects. His example has in both respects been scrupulously 
followed. Thus, Justice Seabury, ruling in 1909 concerning some 
works of Voltaire, says: ‘‘The rule against the sale of immoral 
publications cannot be invoked against those works which have been 
generally recognized as literary classics. . . . It is no part of the 
duty of the courts to exercise a censorship over literary produc- 
tion.’* And in 1935 this same opinion is voiced in these terms: 
**Obscenity statutes are intended to suppress, not bona fide literary 
effort, but the exploitation of smut.’” 

Thus for the predominant judicial school art is beautiful and 
not obscene; hence, not to be censored. But what is art? The 
jurists, unfortunately, seem less sure of this. Their decisions 
abound in arguments ad hominem and ad verecundiam, and not in 
very much else. Their chosen port is the haven of names and 
dates: a great name almost automatically makes a work ‘‘art,’’ 
and the hallowed hand of time is equally efficacious as a bestower 
of this blessing. In the absence of these sponsors, the courts seek 
refuge in three criteria: the purity of the artist’s motive, the truth 
of his account, and the charm and subtlety of his style. The last of 
these is the most obvious; loveliness, delicacy, suggestiveness, and 
the other qualities of refinement have always been regarded as 
characteristics of art, and as guarantees against obscenity. Judge 
O’Brien emphasizes this aspect very effectively : ‘‘ The very artistic 
character, the high qualities of style, the absence of those glaring 
and crude pictures, scenes, and incidents which effect the common 
and vulgar mind, make a place for books of the character in ques- 
tion, entirely apart from such gross and obscene writings as it is 
the duty of the public authorities to suppress.’ Judge Andrews 
pays even more eloquent tribute to beauty in his defense of Theo- 


3 In re Worthington Co., 30 N.Y.S. 361. 

* St. Hubert Guild v. Quinn, 118 N.Y.S. 582. 
© People v. Miller, 279 N.Y.S. 583. 

® Loc. cit. 
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phile Gautier’s Mademoiselle de Maupin: ‘‘With the author’s 
felicitous style, it contains passages of purity and beauty. . . . He 
transfers the adventures from the real world to a sort of forest of 
Arden. . . . Thus he helps us over the instinctive repulsion that 
we feel for the situation, and gives a purely artistic interest to the 
self-realization that comes to the heroine and to Albert from their 
prolonged association.’’”’ The essence of this attitude is the view 
that art is surrounded by an aura of unreality, an other-worldliness 
and a spiritual quality, which removes it from the realm of life and 
places it on another and a higher plane. You do not really believe 
in the work of art, so you do not react to what it represents. 

As this view of art has gone out of fashion, so has this defense 
of artistic freedom; it has not been advanced since 1922, the courts 
keeping step with modern criticism in their choice of weapons. 
The most popular of these has been the appeal to the artist’s 
motive. When beauty lost caste as the criterion of art, and expres- 
sion supplanted it, the intention of the artist became of prime im- 
portance. And once this doctrine had become widely popular, 
lawyers and judges sought to determine the question of obscenity 
by establishing the purity or impurity of the artist’s purpose: If 
the artist is sincerely expressing his reaction to life, the work he 
produces is art; if he is pandering to a degenerate taste, the same 
work is pornography. This standard was strongly espoused in 
1933 by Judge Woolsey, who stated the matter thus: ‘‘. . . in any 
case where a book is claimed to be obscene it must first be deter- 
mined, whether the interest with which it was written was what is 
called, according to the usual phrase, pornographic—that is, writ- 
ten for the purpose of exploiting obscenity. If the conclusion is 
that the book is pornographic that is the end of the inquiry and 
forfeiture must follow. But in Ulysses, in spite of its unusual 
frankness, I do not detect anywhere the leer of the sensualist. I 
hold, therefore, that it is not pornographic.’ And in 1936, in 
speaking of André Gide’s Autobiography, a judge had this to say: 
“‘If Gide, in unveiling the darker corners of his life, is moved by 
sincerity, by the deep-rooted desire to appear as he really is, an 
entire creature, then it is as an entire creature we must study him, 
omitting nothing. If, and this is not the case, Gide had made vice 


7 Halsey v. New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, 234, N.Y. 1. 
* U.S. v. One Book called “Ulysses” & Random House Ine. 5 Fed. Supp. 182. 
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his major topic, dwelt in with enjoyment for dirt’s sake alone, then 
he would forthwith pass out of our hands into those of the patholo- 


gist.’” 

However valid such a test may be, it is rather difficult to apply, 
because what is being tested is purely subjective: a state of mind. 
So judges have sought a more objective counterpart of this same 
standard, and have found it in the accuracy of the author’s report: 
as sincerity is to the author’s mind, so is truth to his work. This 
criterion is of very recent origin, reflecting the modern trend of 
art and criticism toward realism, and was first used in a decision 
handed down on May 23, 1933, declaring God’s Little Acre not to 
be obscene. The judge states the point briefly and cogently: ‘‘In 
this book, I believe the author has chosen to write what he believes 
to be the truth about a certain group in American life. To my 
way of thinking, truth should always be accepted as a justification 
for literature.’”° This conviction is now widely held, and the new 
reliance on truth rather than on beauty is most unequivocally stated 
in the decision clearing Gide’s Autobiography: ‘‘The material must 
be co-extensive with reality, and comprise the ugly as well as the 
beautiful. . . . The author himself states that they [some para- 
graphs on inversion] are ugly. They are, however, subordinate to, 
though forming an essential part of, the main theme. . . . If we 
eliminate the pages complained of, we would have a distorted and 
untruthful picture of our subject.’’™ 

This plea of truth is appealing, but it is altogether inadequate ; 
for art and literature claim the privilege of depicting scenes and 
using language which would never be permitted in a ‘‘truthful’’ 
report in newspapers, over the radio, or in the cinema. So there 
must be something more in an artistic presentation than the mere 
accuracy of its report; some element which takes the base metal of 
literal truth and transmutes it into the pure gold of artistic truth. 
Art must be supposed to act upon its material in such a way as to 
transform mere facts, which might mislead us, into truths which 
make us free. Unfortunately, the courts have not been able—in- 
deed, they have not tried—to inform us regarding the nature of 
this artistic magic, or the way in which it works. The liberal ju- 
rists merely assert that art, properly regarded, is not obscene, be- 


9 285 N.Y.S. 565. Cf. 264 N.Y.S. 534. 
10 People v. Viking Press, 264 N.Y.S. 534. 
11 285 N.Y.S. 565. 
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cause it does not corrupt the mind. And a work is art if it is 
sincere, or true, or beautiful, or a classic. 

There is no need to quarrel with the theory of laisser faire in 
its contention that art is a fine and noble thing, nor to disparage 
its perhaps inadequate attempts to define and explain art. In its 
choice of artistic criteria it is guilty of no worse sin than eclecticism. 
And the purifying effect of artistic treatment upon its subject-mat- 
ter is a fact which has long been honored by recognition, but never 
by explanation. If the courts pay homage to this fact, that is no 
more than the critics do. Further, these aesthetic uncertainties of 
the liberal theorists are not often called in question by even the 
opponents of artistic freedom, and the claims made by the former 
are, on the whole, admitted. 

When these opponents attack the policy of non-interference, and 
declare it to be a false and dangerous policy, this attack is based on 
the contention that art, whatever its inherent qualities, does often 
exert a seductive and corrupting influence. It is maintained that 
the reaction of the spectator is frequently controlled entirely by the 
subject represented, that his thoughts and desires are directed 
toward the specific actions demanded by such a subject, and that 
therefore art which treats of obscene matters must itself be ob- 
scene. This charge is obviously well-founded, and has been 
acknowledged by even the most ardent liberals. Judge O’Brien 
admits that there can be found ‘‘in all of these works, as in those 
of other great authors, something to satisfy pruriency’’;** Judge 
Andrews concedes that truly beautiful art ‘‘may suggest... 
images of lust, and excite impure desires,’’* and Judge Woolsey 
declares himself quite aware that Ulysses is ‘‘a rather strong 
draught to ask some sensitive, though normal, persons to take.’’* 
Art is a goddess who lends herself easily to prostitution: viewed 
properly, she exerts an influence which is altogether beneficial; 
viewed improperly, her effects are violent and harmful. 

It is just here that we come to grips with the heart of the argu- 
ment; for it is precisely at this point that the laisser-faire theory 

12 For this attitude, see particularly: U.S. v. Harmon, 45 Fed. 414; People v. 
Friede, 233 N.Y.S. 565; People v. Seltzer, 203 N.Y.S. 361; and the dissenting 
opinion of Judge Crane in Halsey v. New York Society, 234 N.Y. 1. 

18 30 N.Y.S. 361. 


14 96 N.Y.S. 408. 
15 5 Fed. Supp. 182. 
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makes the decision which defines its position. Granted that ‘‘dan- 
gerous’’ art and literature are potential carriers of either good or 
evil, depending upon how they are regarded, how must we treat 
them? What is the purpose of censorship, and what must it do to 
fulfill its function? Should the courts protect one group in the 
enjoyment and advantages it derives from art, and so promote free 
circulation; or should they protect another group against any pos- 
sible contamination by art, and so impose a strict censorship? 

The earlier and for long the dominant attitude of the courts 
toward this problem was sternly moralistic and far from liberal; 
the judiciary exhibits a strong sense of responsibility to ‘‘the 
young’’ and to ‘‘the mass of the people,’’ and conceives its duties 
in a thoroughly Platonic manner. The issue apparently arose for 
the first time in an American court in 1815, when a certain Jesse 
Sharpless was brought to trial, in Philadelphia, for the exhibition 
of an obscene painting. The indictment charged that Sharpless 
and others ‘‘ being evil-disposed persons, and designing, contriving 
and intending the morals, as well of youth as of divers other citizens 
of this commonwealth, to debauch and corrupt, and to raise and 
create in their minds inordinate and lustful desires, . . . unlawfully, 
wickedly, and scandalously did exhibit and show for money, ...a 
certain lewd, wicked, scandalous, infamous, and obscene painting, 
representing a man in an obscene, impudent and indecent posture 
with a woman, to the manifest corruption and subversion of youth, 
and other citizens of this commonwealth, to the evil example of all 
others in like case offending, and against the peace and dignity of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania.’’** 

Against this charge, the defendants admit the facts, but then 
contend that they have done nothing subversive of the public morals 
and so are beyond the power of the law; their transaction was essen- 
tially private, and what they choose so to exhibit and others choose 
to witness is none of the business of the court. Browne, counsel for 
defense, develops this position in detail: ‘‘ However reprehensible 
the conduct of the defendants may have been, in a moral point of 
view, and however richly they may have merited the censures of 
society, they have done nothing to expose themselves to the penal- 
ties of the law. In England, they might be proper objects for the 
animadversion of the spiritual courts, who would punish them with 


16 Commonwealth v. Sharpless and others, 2 Serg. & R. 91. 
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ecclesiastical censures, pro salute animarum; but they could not be 
reached by the temporal courts of that country. In this state there 
are no ecclesiastical courts, but that is no reason for stretching the 
powers of our common-law courts, in order to give them cognizance 
of matters which do not properly belong to them.’’ And then 
Browne argues to this conclusion: since ‘‘the courts have invari- 
ably preserved this distinction, between those cases which affect 
individuals only, and those which affect the public,’’ then ‘‘impro- 
prieties such as the defendants are charged with, must go unpun- 
ished, except by the frowns of society.’’ 

To this essentially laisser-faire argument, the attorney-general 
replied with this statement of the contradictory doctrine of protec- 
tionism: ‘‘This court is custos morum of the public. It is, there- 
fore, necessarily invested with power to punish, not only open vio- 
lation of decency and morality, but also whatever secretly tends to 
undermine the principles of society; ... it may be safely affirmed, 
that whatever tends to the destruction of morality, in general, may 
be punished criminally.’’ 

Thus is the issue placed openly before the court: should the 
citizen be protected in his individual freedom of choice and action, 
or should society be protected against the possibly vicious influ- 
ences resulting from the exercise of this freedom? Since there 
were no American precedents, the manifest inclination of the court 
was to fall back upon English procedure: but this presented diffi- 
culties, as Browne pointed out, because in England there had been 
ecclesiastical as well as temporal courts, and the former, which 
largely had jurisdiction over such questions, had no counterpart in 
this country. Consequently, the court was forced to the unpleasant 
expedient of creating the law; it had to rely upon its own common- 
sense interpretation of both its valid jurisdiction and its proper 
duty. After a lengthy disquisition upon the facts of life and the 
intent of the common-law, the judges interpreted both of these in a 
highly authoritarian fashion. Chief Justice Tilghman, in his opin- 
ion finding Sharpless guilty, gave the protectionist doctrine official 
sanction when he defined the courts as ‘‘guardians of the public 
morals.’’ And Justice Yeates, in a concurring opinion, developed 
the argument in full: ‘‘I perfectly concur in the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Sir Philip Yorke, in the case of King v. Curl (2 Str. 
790), that although every immoral act, such as lying, etc., is not 
indictable, yet where the offence charged is destructive of morality 
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in general; where it does or may affect every member of the com- 
munity, itis punishable at common-law. The destruction of moral- 
ity renders the power of the government invalid, for government 
is no more than public order; it weakens the bands by which society 
is kept together. The corruption of the public mind, in general, 
and debauching the manners of youth, in particular, by lewd and 
obscene pictures exhibited to view, must necessarily be attended 
with the most injurious consequences, and in such instances, courts 
of justice are, or ought to be, the schools of morals.’’ 

The precedent here established is to dominate the courts for 
almost a hundred years. For approximately sixty-five years after 
this decision, the obscenity issue arose only sporadically, excited 
no very intense feeling, and was settled without any further defense 
or elaboration of the protectionist thesis as accepted by the courts. 
Then, around 1880, the question again came to the fore; and it must 
now have occasioned serious debate and opposition, for the judges 
feel called upon to clarify and defend their policy of censorship-in- 
the-interest-of-morality. In the first strictly modern case, in 1879, 
the court explains the necessity for this guardianship, and states a 
criterion for judging censorable matter: ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, I have 
given you the test; it is not a question whether it would corrupt 
the morals, tend to deprave your minds or the minds of every per- 
son; it is a question whether it tends to deprave the minds of those 
open to such influences and into whose hands a publication of this 
character might come. It is within the law if it would suggest im- 
pure and libidinuous thoughts in the young and inexperienced.’”" 
In 1884 Judge Andrews is already exhibiting a liberal tendency and 
pleading for tolerance toward art; but he nonetheless decides for 
censorship and justifies its necessity on the ground of public 
morals.* 

However, it is only in 1889 that the problem is stated in detail, 
the alternatives recognized and considered, and the case for censor- 
ship fully expounded. Here, in U.S. v. Clarke, Judge Thayer de- 
fined the framework in which all future discussions and decisions 
were to take place, laid down the two paths between which judicial 
opinions still vacillate, and stated the argument that is even now 
used by the proponents of censorship: ‘‘There is to be found in 
every community a class of people who are so intelligent and so 


17 U.S. v. Bennett, 24 Fed.C. 1093. 
18 People v. Miller, 96 N.Y. 408. 
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mature that their minds are not liable to be affected by reading 
matter, no matter how obscene, lewd, or indecent it may be. Then 
there is another large class to be found in every community—the 
young and immature, the ignorant, and those who are sensually 
inclined—who are liable to be influenced to their harm by reading 
indecent and obscene publications. The statute under which this 
indictment is framed was designed to protect the latter class from 
harm, and it is a wholesome statute. Hence, in judging of the 
tendency of the publications to deprave or corrupt the mind, or to 
excite lustful and sensual desires, (which are the test of obscenity 
and lawlessness), you should consider the effect that the publica- 
tions would have on the minds of that class of persons whom the 
statute aims to protect, and the liability of the publications to get 
into the hands of that class of persons, rather than the effect such 
publications would have on people of a high order of intelligence, 
and those who have reached mature years, who by reason of their 
intelligence or years are steeled against such influences.’”” 

Judge Thayer here clearly enunciates a social philosophy that 
is avowedly paternalistic. The courts are envisaged as the neces- 
sary protectors of the established order of things, and hence as 
dedicated to the preservation of the established institutions of the 
family and the state; to fill this function, they must protect the 
young and the weak from any possible immoral or anti-social in- 
fluences; and to guarantee this end, art must be denied circulation 
if it contains any potentialities of contamination. If, through this 
practice, some works of real artistic merit are suppressed, that is 
an unhappy but necessary sacrifice. This position, which is still 
employed in the defense of censorship, is endorsed and reiterated 
in all of the early cases, and remains for some thirty years as the 
accepted guiding principle of judicial action.” 


But in the meantime a new attitude is forming and beginning to 
find expression: an attitude more flattering in its conception of 
America’s moral hardihood, and certainly more kindly disposed 
toward art; an attitude that holds that in judging art it is proper to 
consider its effect upon the mature and intelligent, not upon the 

19 38 Fed. 734. 

20 Cf. esp. U.S. v. Harmon, 45 Fed. 414; People v. Miller, 32 Hun 209. For 
very recent statements of this argument for censorship, see: People v. Seltzer, 203 
N.Y.S. 809; People v. Friede, 233 N.Y.S. 565; and the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Vinson in Parmelee v. U.S., 113 F. 2nd. 729. 
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young and ignorant. As is to be expected, this doctrine is employed 
in practice before it is enunciated and justified in principle. The 
decisions in the Worthington and St. Hubert Guild cases, already 
cited, are in effect liberal decisions, though neither the validity nor 
the applicability of the obscenity statute is questioned in either 
ease. The same laws are applied, and the same criteria are ac- 
cepted, but they are employed in a different spirit and with a dif- 
ferent purpose. The new philosophy that is clearly implied here is 
thoroughly anti-authoritarian. The courts are now conceived as 
dedicated primarily to the defense of individual freedom of action; 
this demands that the true votaries of beauty have access to artistic 
works; and this entails a policy that will guarantee free circulation 
to any recognized work of art. If through this practice some per- 
sons are contaminated by their own weakness, this is perhaps un- 
fortunate but certainly unavoidable. The judges have changed 
their practice, and before long will change their minds. 

This process of change, and the liberal attitude in which it 
culminates, center in and are determined by a reinterpretation of 
the classical doctrine of ‘‘dual effect’’: the doctrine that works of 
art can be experienced in two quite different ways. The contention 
of the liberals is that the normal and usual effect of art on the 
spectator is an effect independent of the subject treated; that art 
does not induce imitation of the actions it depicts nor practical 
response to the subjects it portrays; finally, that contact with a 
work of art serves normally to increase sympathetic understanding. 
The liberal policy of non-interference is based on this assumption 
that ‘‘dangerous’’ art will not arouse lustful desires in the ma- 
jority of those who behold it ; the mature followers of art will regard 
it purely. It is only the subnormal, the prurient, the disordered, 
who will be hurt by art, and it is foolish and futile to seek to protect 
these few at the cost of all others; such people call not for the jurist 
but for the educator or the psychiatrist. 

The first open and theoretical statement of this position occurs 
in 1907, after there have already been several practical demonstra- 
tions of a liberal attitude; and even then the statement is rather 
meagre and hesitant. In this case, People v. Eastman, there is a 
long dissenting opinion that is completely in the protectionist tra- 
dition. The majority opinion, to the contrary, is laisser faire, and 
is very brief. But it does contain this significant definition of the 
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obscenity statute: ‘‘it is not an attempt to regulate manners, but it 
is a declaration of the penalties to be imposed upon the various 
phases of the crime of obscenity.’ This statement, though simple, 
is basic in its sweep and drastic in its effect; it directly reverses the 
older doctrine, which is precisely to ‘‘regulate manners.’’ It is now 
declared that the courts do not have to concern themselves with all 
of the social consequences of honest art, but are simply to punish 
purveyors of open filth. That is, this thesis denies the value of 
paternalism and frees art, because it restricts the application of the 
law and the purview of the courts only to pornography. 

However, the real coming-of-age of artistic liberalism can most 
accurately be set in 1913. At that time, Judge Learned Hand writes 
a decision that fully elaborates the liberal philosophy and lays down 
the principles that are in their turn to become an official dogma. 
Judge Hand first challenges the classic rule laid down in Regina v. 
Hicklin and accepted in U.S. v. Bennett and U.S. v. Clarke, on the 
ground that it sacrifices the better elements of society to the worse 
and weaker elements. Then he proceeds in a positive direction: ‘‘I 
question whether in the end men ... will not believe that truth and 
beauty are too precious to society at large to be mutilated in the 
interests of those most likely to pervert them to base uses. Indeed, 
it seems hardly likely that we are even today so lukewarm in our 
letters or serious discussion as to be content to reduce our treat- 
ment of sex to the standard of a child’s library in the supposed 
interest of a salacious few. ... I scarcely think that they would for- 
bid all which might corrupt the most corruptible, or that society is 
prepared to accept for its own limitations those which may perhaps 
be necessary to the weakest of its members. If there be no abstract 
definition, such as I have suggested, should not the word ‘obscene’ 
be allowed to indicate the present critical point in the compromise 
between candor and shame at which the community may have ar- 
rived here and now? ... To put thought in leash to the average 
conscience of the time is perhaps tolerable, but to fetter it by the 
necessities of the lowest and least capable seems a fatal policy.’ 

With this decision, the courts catch up with society. Judge 
Hand translates into law what was already present in custom and 
the public temper. His opinion clearly reflects the moral sophisti- 
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cation, the devotion to art, the interest in ideas, and the general 
anti-Philistinism upon which the upper strata of society prided 
themselves. Once having found such precise expression, this liberal 
attitude crystallizes and becomes completely dominant. There are 
fairly frequent dissenting opinions couched in the old tradition, 
and there are even occasional anti-liberal decisions. But laisser 
faire is the reigning doctrine, and the courts echo Judge Hand’s 
arguments and even his phrases as before they had echoed those 
of Judge Thayer. Everywhere the emphasis is now placed upon the 
value of art, upon the necessity for free expression, and upon the 
evils that follow from the suppression of the creative spirit. 

A typical statement of this position, and of the arguments ad- 
vanced in its support, is found in the decision rendered in favor of 
God’s Little Acre: ‘‘ This is not a book where vice and lewdness are 
treated as virtues or which would tend to incite lustful desires in 
the normal mind. There is no way of anticipating its effect on a 
disordered or diseased mind, and if the courts were to exclude books 
from sale merely because they might incite lust in disordered 
minds, our entire literature would very likely be reduced to a rela- 
tively small number of uninteresting and barren books.’** The 
perverter of such true art is even castigated for his stubborn blind- 
ness to the good, the true, and the beautiful, and is summarily 
dismissed in these terms: ‘‘In conclusion, God’s Little Acre has no 
tendency to inspire its readers to behave like its characters, there- 
fore, it has no tendency to excite ‘lustful desire.’ Those who see 
the ugliness and not the beauty in a piece of work are unable to see 
the forest for the trees.’’** And in the most famous of the modern 
cases, that of Ulysses, Judge Woolsey sums up thus: ‘‘It is only 
with the normal person that the law is concerned. ... My considered 
opinion, after long reflection, is that whilst in many places the effect 
of Ulysses on the reader undoubtedly is somewhat emetic, nowhere 
does it tend to be an aphrodisiac.’’* 

To complete the picture of the present status of the laisser-faire 
theory, it remains only to see in what manner this liberal attitude 
is justified. Why does it feel so safe in protecting art for its true 
votaries, and in leaving the hindmost for the devil? It is admitted 
that art and literature may be perverting influences; it is nowhere 


28 People v. Viking Press, 264 N.Y.S. 534. 
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denied that some art is ‘‘dangerous,’’ in the sense that it arouses 
lustful thoughts and desires when impurely regarded. But it is 
argued that this danger is slight, and that the normal man will not 
be so perverted, but will regard art purely. And here we touch the 
crucial point: on what grounds is this argument based? What evi- 
dence can we find advanced for this high and happy estimate of the 
average man? 

I am afraid that we cannot find any. What we do find is an 
altogether arbitrary shift in the meaning of the word ‘‘normal.’’ 
Originally this referred to the generality of the people, including 
the young and the uneducated; while the select group, the cultured 
and the artistically sophisticated, were specifically labelled ‘‘those 
of a high order of intelligence.’’ Now the term ‘‘normal”’ is at- 
tached to this latter class, and all who fall outside it are called 
‘‘diseased, disordered, and prurient.’’ This new conception of 
normality is never fully discussed and no thorough attempt is 
made to justify it. In fact, Judge Woolsey is the only jurist who 
has deemed it necessary to advance a criterion for it. He recog- 
nizes his judicial responsibility, and realizes that this is not satis- 
fied with the finding of beauty and integrity; as he says, he must go 
further, and seek to determine the effects of the book upon the 
normal reader. Here, then, we have a sincere and self-conscious 
attempt to justify literary freedom. A brief glance at the pro- 
cedure used should bring us quickly to our final point. 

Judge Woolsey does not attempt an elaborate definition of the 
term ‘‘normal’’; he seeks rather to find some normal men, and then 
to test Ulysses on them. And where does he find these normal 
men? In two friends of his, ‘‘whose opinion on literature and life 
I value most highly.’’* These literary assessors have read Ulys- 
ses, and they report that it seems to them to be a powerful and 
meaningful commentary on life, and that it does not excite sensual 
impulses or lustful desires. There is no need to deny the accuracy 
of this report: it is admitted that Ulysses is a work of art, and as 
such can be viewed purely and to advantage. But what is the 
justification for accepting these men as normal readers? They are 
intimate and valued friends of a highly educated and cultured 
Federal judge. Because dangerous art is harmless to them, will it 
be harmless to the ‘‘normal’’ reader? 
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Obviously, this can be true only on one assumption: that the 
body of readers is small and select. As we examine our own at- 
titude, and the judicial decisions expressive of this attitude, it be- 
comes apparent that this is everywhere assumed; when we grant 
free circulation to art, it is on the tacit assumption that only the 
sophisticated will encounter it, and that it is not a vital force in the 
lives of the majority. In the last analysis, the liberal treatment 
of art is based only on the fact that people who might be hurt by art 
are not going to be so hurt simply because they will never, or rarely, 
come in contact with any works of art. In short, the normal be- 
holder of art is not the normal man, and we can permit even danger- 
ous art to circulate because the latter will not see it! 

I think it is here that we discover the essence of the laisser-faire 
attitude toward the social aspects of art. This is the touchstone 
which explains the policy of non-interference, and which clarifies 
its seeming obstinacy in refusing to recognize any problem in the 
circulation of potentially obscene art. Since this is the liberal 
position, there is no such problem. And that it is the liberal posi- 
tion is everywhere apparent: a little candid conversation will reveal 
it at once. It is implicit in all of the discussion and judicial opinions 
opposed to censorship; and on two notable occasions it has been 
openly advanced as the determining factor in granting free circula- 
tion to books. Judge O’Brien, in the case already cited, has this to 
say : ‘‘ Most of the volumes that have been submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the court are of choice editions, both as to the letter-press 
and the bindings, and are such, both as to their commercial value 
and subject matter, as to prevent their being generally sold or 
purchased, except by those who would desire them for their literary 
merit, or for their worth as specimens of fine book-making. . . 
There is no such evil to be feared from the sale of these books as the 
imagination of many even well-disposed people might apprehend. 
They rank with the higher literature, and would not be bought or ap- 
preciated by the class of people from whom unclean publications 
ought to be withheld. They are not corrupting in their influence 
upon the young, for they are not likely to reach them.’”’ Judge 
Nott, in his decision for Jurgen, states the case yet more succinctly : 
‘*The most that can be said against the book is that certain passages 
therein may be considered suggestive in a veiled and subtle way of 
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immorality, but such suggestions are delicately conveyed and the 
whole atmosphere of the story is of such an unreal and super- 
natural nature that even these suggestions are free from the evils 
accompanying suggestiveness in more realistic works. In fact, it 
is doubtful if the book could be read or understood by more than a 
very limited number of readers.’’** 

Strictly interpreted, these remarks and the liberal attitude of 
which they are the expression mean simply this: art poses no im- 
portant social problems because it has no social influence; there is 
no need to worry about the effects of art on the majority, for these 
will not encounter art. When the doctrine of laisser faire is pressed 
to justify itself, it finally surrenders positive theory, and replies in 
some such terms as these: I disapprove of organized and overt con- 
trol of human activities. This should be kept at a minimum. In 
the artistic sphere, such control is not now necessary. So let us 
leave the artist and the audience to regulate their traffic as they 
see fit. 

This answer is depressingly reminiscent of those given by 
liberalism in other contexts in the past, which answers were usually 
followed by anti-liberal revolution. The relations between pro- 
ducer and consumer, capitalist and laborer, rich man and poor man, 
governors and governed, have been subjected to strict regulation 
and surveillance from without, because the liberal spirit would not 
recognize that new circumstances made new demands, and so would 
not introduce more control from within. Such a crisis is approach- 
ing in the social life of art: we look forward to a society regenerated 
through art, and we are striving to realize this society by extending 
the circulation of art. In view of the theory maintained by liberals 
themselves—especially the doctrine of dual appreciation—one 
question becomes paramount: How are we to ensure that art will 
have the same happy effects on the multitude that it undoubtedly 
has had on the select? 

The present policy of non-interference holds no answer to this 
question. So liberalism must renovate this policy, or see it sup- 
planted by a regime of control. The moment is fast coming, both in 
the wish and in the deed, when the relation between artists and 
public will be of real social consequence; then the nature of this 


28 People v. Holt, McBride & Co., et al. Court of the General Sessions of the 
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relationship and what issues from it will be of interest to society, 
and steps will be taken to insure that it bears healthy fruit. Pre- 
cisely what the steps will be probably depends upon the attitude of 
liberalism, which now faces once again the historic decision: re- 
form, or be transformed. In the present case this means: liberals 
must so train both artists and public that the relation between them 
will be socially beneficial; they must see to it that public acquain- 
tance with art leads to sympathetic understanding, and not de- 
praved conduct. If they fail to do this, the alternative is but too 
clearly indicated in many anti-liberal court decisions: art will be 
rigorously censored on the ground that its circulation is corrupting 
those who are unprepared to view it correctly. 

Here as elsewhere, if laisser faire means ‘‘do-nothing,’’ it is 
doomed. As the circumstances that fostered the non-interference 
treatment of art change, it is obvious that we must do one of two 
things: either change our treatment of art, or prepare the wider 
audience which is to receive it. Liberals cannot rely upon any 
democratically ‘‘normal’’ imperviousness to dangerous or poten- 
tially obscene art; and they cannot train people by heaping abuse 
upon them. Liberals must educate, or others will censor. The 
demand for one of these courses is urgent, for the change of condi- 
tions is drastic. We have been treating an art which had taken the 
veil and retired to the museum; we shall soon have to treat an art 
which dances in the market-place. 


Tulane University 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


OF THE LAWS OF ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY—FIRST FORM 


By Harprn Crala 


It is now generally agreed upon that the date of publication of the first 
four books of Richard Hooker’s great work was 1593. Walton states’ that 
these books were published in 1594, and Peter Heylin? dated Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, Bks. I-IV, in 1595. These dates are significant because 
they would place Hooker’s work after instead of before the great controver- 
sial works of Bilson, Cosin, and Bancroft, and, as we shall see later, such an 
allocation would change the original conception of Hooker’s work. 

Mr. R. A. Houk® has argued convincingly, with the support of new infor- 
mation, that the first four books of Hooker’s work were published in 1593 
after, as he thinks, March 25th (the beginning of the year O.S.). The latest 
scholar who has written in extenso on the subject, Professor C. J. Sisson,* 
agrees with Mr. Houk’s findings and attempts with considerable plausibility 
to determine the date within still narrower limits. Professor Sisson argues 
that Hooker’s letter to Burghley dated March 13, 1593, was sent to accom- 
pany a gift copy of the first four books just received from the printer. This 
is sound enough, and there is nothing in Hooker’s words to justify the head- 
ing which John Strype gave to Hooker’s letter when he published it in 1718.5 
Strype heads the letter : ‘‘ Mr. Richard Hooker to the Lord Treasurer, when he 
sent him the written copy of his Ecclesiastical Polity.’’ In the letter 
Hooker’s only significant words are: 


My faultiness had been greater, if these writings concerning the nobler part 
of those laws under which we live, should not have craved with the first your 
Lordship’s favourable approbation . . . wherefore submitted both myself 
unto your Lordship’s most wise judgment, I here humbly take my leave. 


This is certainly merely a complimentary covering letter of the ordinary sort, 
as Professor Sisson argues, and not a request for permission to publish as 
Keble, Mr. Houk, and all earlier scholars have taken it to be. Professor 
Sisson adduces the impropriety and uselessness of submitting to the Lord 


1 The Works of ... Mr. Richard Hooker with an account of his Life and Death 
by Isaac Walton. A new edition ... By the Rev. John Keble. 3 vols. (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1836), 86-90, 114-5. 

2? Examen Historicum (1659). 

8 Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Book VIII (Columbia Univ. Press, 1931), 53-9. 

* The Judicious Marriage of Mr. Hooker and the Birth of The Laws of Ecclesi- 
astical Polity (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1940), 60-6. 

5 Life of Whitgift (ed. 1822), III, 299; Hooker, Works, loc. cit., I, 146-7. See 
Houk, op. cit., 96-9. 
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Treasurer a work already entered in the Stationers’ Register (Jan. 29, 
1592/3) as authorized under his hand by his Grace, the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It might also be argued that Hooker need have been under 
no apprehensions of displeasing Burghley with his sober, moderate and 
learned defence of the laws of the realm in the field of ecclesiastical polity. 
The approval of Archbishop Whitgift would normally have been harder to 
obtain for such a work, but there were personal and professional reasons why 
the Archbishop should authorize Hooker’s work. This will be clearer as we 
proceed. 

The first four books of Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity thus antedate 
the great controversial works of Church of England divines which appeared 
in the year 1593: Richard Bancroft, Dangerous Positions and Proceedings, 
published and practised within this Iland of Brytaine, under pretence of 
Reformation, and for the Presbyterial Discipline, and A Survey of the pre- 
tended holy Discipline. Contayning the beginninges, successe, parts, pro- 
ceedings, authority, and doctrine of it: with some of the manifold, and mate- 
rial repugnances, varieties, and uncertainties in that behalf (both published 
anonymously) ; Thomas Bilson, warden, later Bishop of Winchester, The 
Perpetual Government of Christ’s Church; and Richard Cosin, An Apologie 
for sundrie Proceedings. This is further confirmed by the fact that no bor- 
rowings by Hooker from these authors in the first four books and no consci- 
ousness on his part of the existence of these works have been discovered.® 

If Professor Sisson is right in accepting Mr. Houk’s argument for an 
early date for the first four books of Hooker’s work, he is probably not 
justified in rejecting another of Mr. Houk’s principal arguments. Mr. 
Houk argues from fairly conclusive data that at the time of the publication 
of the first four books of Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity all eight books 
were ready for publication. In this matter he agrees with the well known 
Hooker scholar, Ronald Bayne.’ The data on which the opinion is based are 
familiar: (a) The entry in the Stationers’ Register reads as follows: ‘‘29 
Januarij John Windet. Entred for his copie The lawes of ecclesiastical 
policie Eight books by Richard Hooker vj* & Authorized by the lord arch- 
bishop of Canterbury his grace vnder his hand.’’ (b) Hooker’s Preface to 
the first four books gives no less than two summaries of the contents of eight 
books of the work to be published. The summaries fit the books as known 
and published. (c) In the eighth chapter of the Preface is a reference to 
the eighth book which made even Keble say that the whole treatise must have 
been ‘‘in a manner finished’’ before the Preface was published. Hooker says, 
‘*First concerning the supreme power of the Highest, they are no small pre- 
rogatives, which now thereunto belonging the form of your discipline will 


® See Houk, op. cit., 57-8. 
7 See his introductory essay to The Ecclesiastical Polity: the Fifth Book (Lon- 
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constrain to resign; as in the last book [i.e., Bk. VIII] we have shewed at 
large.’’ (d) The evidence of the Advertisement to the Reader appended to 
the edition of 1593 is also explainable only on the assumption that something 
has happened which has caused Hooker to postpone the publication of books 
V-VIII already written: 


I have for some cause (gentle Reader) thought it at this time more fit to let 
goe these foure bookes by themselues, then to stay both them and the rest, 
till the whole might together be published. Such generalities of the cause 
in question as are here handled, it will be perhaps not amisse to consider 
apart, by way of introduction vnto the bookes that are to followe concerning 
particulars.*® 


There are other reasons, presently to be given, which lead inevitably to the 
same conclusion, so that one is bound to consider Professor Sisson wrong in 
his theory (held also by Walton and Keble) that at the time of the issue of 
the first four books Hooker had completed only so much of Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity and that he spent his later years 1593 to 1600 in com- 
posing, rather than revising, books V to VIII. Professor Sisson was pos- 
sibly led into this (for his purposes) unimportant error by a wrong concep- 
tion of the genesis of Hooker’s work. He thinks® the first four books were 
written at the home of John Churchman and in close collaboration with 
Edwin Sandys and, less certainly, with George Cranmer and Dr. John 
Spenser, during a ‘‘total period of some five years’? from 1588 to 1593. 
Evidence for the collaboration of any of these men in the original com- 
position of the work is lacking, although it is abundant for revision. There 
is one well known piece of evidence in the form of an undated letter to 
Archbishop Whitgift in which Hooker declares that he has begun a treatise 
intended to justify ‘‘the laws of our Eccelesiastical Polity’’ and asks to be 
removed from ‘‘the noise and oppositions of this place.’’ By ‘‘this place’’ 
he means the Temple, and one would be disposed to date the letter during 
the period when the controversy with Walter Travers was still active. Keble 
dates Travers’ Supplication to the Council soon after Easter, 1586, when 
Travers had already been silenced by the Archbishop.*® Hooker’s Answer 
to the Supplication, addressed to the Archbishop, cannot have been very 
long delayed after the Supplication. 

The genesis of the eight books of Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity is to 
be found in the controversy with Travers during the time that Hooker was 
Master of the Temple and Travers his assistant. This has always been known, 
but the exact way in which Hooker’s book grew out of the controversy and 
the inferences as to the original form of Hooker’s masterpiece have not been 
understood. 

® Houk, op. cit., 94. 

° Op. cit., 45-9. 

10 Works, loc. cit., III, 682-3. 
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Hooker had had powerful indictments drawn against him by a man whose 
Christian piety he recognized. Hooker had besides been loaded with the 
responsibility of victory over this man, and we may well believe that Hooker 
set himself the task of justifying himself before God and men. What were 
the charges against Hooker and what was the nature of the counter-indict- 
ment he drew against Travers? It must be remembered that answers to 
these questions were matters of deep importance to Hooker, who wanted, not 
victory and domination over his adversary, but truth and justification. 

It is possible to identify those articles of Hooker’s own theology which he 
wished to defend. We have two sermons which embody doctrines to which 
Travers took exception and we have both Travers’ Supplication and Hooker’s 
Answer. These documents make it plain that Hooker’s sermon on The 
Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith in the Elect and A Learned Discourse of 
Justification, Works, and How the Foundation of Faith is Overthrown™ con- 
tain the gist of what Travers objected to in Hooker’s doctrine and what 
Hooker sought to substantiate by his profound study and thought. 

These sermons are too long to be summarized, and it is unnecessary to 
analyze them, since they are readily available. In the first place, Travers 
reproves Hooker for an utterance at slight variance with Calvin delivered 
in a sermon (now lost) at Paul’s Cross in 1581.77 The point is that Hooker 
had presumed to appeal to his own reason against an authorized interpre- 
tation of Scripture. A second further offense of the same kind comes from 
Hooker’s Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith, where Hooker says, ‘‘that which 
we see by the light of grace, though it be indeed more certain: yet it is not to 
us so evidently certain, as that which sense or the light of nature will not 
suffer a man to doubt of.’’ This incipient appeal to reason Hooker explains 
logically and psychologically enough in his Answer, but there is no doubt 
that Travers pointed out the main trend of Hooker’s theology. I say ‘‘ Hook- 
er’s theology’’, for it is of course doubtful if any other Anglican theologian 
had ever grasped the ultimate distinction between reason and revelation 
which Hooker may be said ultimately to have taught his church. In the 
third and fourth chapters of the Preface to the first four books Hooker argues, 
as he does in extenso in Books II and III, that God did not mean that his 
church should be guided by revelation alone but also by the law eternal, the 
law of nature, divine law, the law of reason, and human law. He declares 
that law can be discovered by the light of reason and thus makes reason 
coérdinate or even, since it is the interpreter, superior to revelation. In 
other words, Hooker came finally squarely out with the thesis (against Calvin 
and all comers) that Scripture is not the only rule of all things ecclesiasti- 


11 See Ronald Bayne’s introduction to Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Books 1 to 4 (Everyman’s Library), xiii—xiv, 1-75. 

12 Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. V, ch. xlix. 

18 Hooker, Works, loc. cit., III, 718. 
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eal’* This was an advanced position and to hold it firmly Hooker had to 
delve into the foundations of all law that uppears within the structure of 
civil society. 

The Supplication had also engaged Hooker on another issue on which he 
could only defend his stand by an appeal to reason. Travers gives it as an 
example of Hooker’s unorthodoxy that Hooker had said that ‘‘the church of 
Rome is a true Church of Christ, and a sanctified church by profession of 
that truth, which God hath revealed to us by his son, though not a pure 
and perfect Church.’’ It is true that Hooker said this, but it should be 
added that Hooker qualified his opinion with the greatest care, particularly 
with reference to justification by works.** The controversy is too long to 
enter into, but the matter becomes sufficiently clear from the following quota- 
tion from A Learned Discourse of Justification, indignantly presented by 
Travers in the Supplication: 


That to a bishop of the Church of Rome, to a cardinal, yea, to the pope him- 
self, acknowledging Christ to be the Saviour of the world, denying other 
errors, and being discomforted for want of works whereby he might be justi- 
fied, he would not doubt, but use this speech ; Thou holdest the foundation of 
Christian faith, though it be but by a slender thread; thou holdest Christ, 
though but by the hem of his garment; why shouldst thou not hope that 
virtue may pass from Christ to save thee? That which thou holdest of 
justification by thy works, overthroweth indeed by consequent the founda- 
tion of Christian faith; but be of good cheer, thou hast not to do with a 
eaptious sophister, but with a merciful God, who will justify thee for that 
thou holdest, and not take the advantage of doubtful construction to condemn 
thee. And if this (he said) be an error, I hold it willingly; for it is the 
greatest comfort I have in the world, without which I would not wish either 
to speak or live.*® 


But this is not all. Hooker won a victory over Travers, who was silenced 
on two main grounds: that his ordination (effected at Antwerp) was not 
valid according to the laws of the Church of England, and on the ground, 
not that he had been insubordinate to Hooker, who was technically his 
superior, but that he had engaged in controversy with him. On the subject 
of the validity of Travers’ ordination Hooker, because of the liberality 
of his views and the extent of his commitments, was probably not disposed 
to offer at that time any considerable rejoinder, but on the second point he 
makes himself very clear. Travers has violated an ordinance of Queen 
Elizabeth in the seventh year of her reign decreed with the assent of the 
metropolitan and certain commissioners to restrain controversy by forbid- 
ding preachers, parsons, vicars or curates from replying to any matter 


14 Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Bk. II, ch. 1. 

15 See A Learned Discourse of Justification, chs. vi, x-xv. Hooker, Works, loc. 
cit., III, 609-11, 617-24. 

16 Hooker, Works, loc. cit., 11, 706. 
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uttered in the pulpit which tended to dissention or to the derogation of 
religion or true devotion. Such matters were required to be reported to the 
ordinary or to the next bishop.'’ There is no question of the fact that 
Travers had entered into the controversy, so that the only question that 
remains is one as to the validity and authority of the law. That Hooker 
had perceived while he was engaged in controversy with Travers that his 
own defence was tied up with the defence of law is clear from such a state- 
ment in his Answer as this: 


If the order be such that it cannot be kept without hagzarding a thing so 
precious as a good conscience, the peril whereof could be no greater to him 
than it needs must be to all others whom it toucheth in like causes ; when this 
is evident, it will be a most effectual motive not only for England, but also 
for other reformed churches, even Geneva itself, (for they have the like,) 
to change or take that away which cannot but with great inconvenience be 
observed. In the meantime the breach of it may in such consideration be 
pardoned (which truly I wish, howsoever it be) yet hardly defended as long 
as it standeth in force uncancelled. 


To this position as a defender of the law Hooker was, it would seem, 
inevitably driven by his controversy with Travers, not so much, let me repeat, 
for the sake of victory, as for the sake of his own righteousness and the 
righteousness of his church. He was probably the only man alive who had 
the intellectual and moral hardihood to perceive that the only effective answer 
to Travers was to rest the case squarely on the law. The argument from 
authority was an old one, but Hooker’s genius broadened the foundations and 
elevated the structure of authority so that it became, not the authority of 
the Bible only, or the sovereign and parliament only, or the Church mysti- 
eally conceived only, but all of these things plus enlightened human reason, 
the law of nature, and the nature of law. Archbishop Whitgift’s supporter, 
John Bridges, bishop, had engaged in controversy with Travers and had 
not come out too well.** The Archbishop therefore possibly encouraged 
Hooker to proceed with his work or, at any rate, licensed it for publication 
when it was submitted to him early in the year 1593. 

Of the Laws of Ecceleciastical Polity as originally conceived was a work 
directed against Walter Travers and what he had so ably advocated. Let us 
see how Hooker presented his case. 

In the Preface to the first four books there are two summary statements of 
the contents of the eight books of Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
They agree with each other. If they are used as ‘‘controls’’ certain situa- 
tions as to original contents are indicated. It is found that they apply 


17 Ibid., 729-32, and note 22. 

18 See A Defence of the Gouernment established in the Church of England for 
ecclesiastical matters (1587) and Travers’ reply, A Defence of the Ecclesiastical 
Discipline ordayned of God to be used in his Church (1588). 
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perfectly to Bks. I-IV and to Bks. VII and VIII. These books are roughly 
of the same length and betray in their internal structure a literary architec- 
ture of a very formal kind. Hooker divides his discourse into ‘‘generalities’’ 
and ‘‘particulars.’’ The first four books are devoted to ‘‘generalities’’ and 
the second four to ‘‘particulars.’’ But it is apparent that in planning the 
last four books Hooker divided them each into two parts, the first devoted to 
‘‘generalities,’’ the second to ‘‘particulars.’”® This structural feature is 
derivable from Hooker’s own words and to some extent from the summaries 
above referred to. 

There are then two books which fail in conformity with the others in the 
matter of length. The sixth book gives no trouble, since it is a fragment and 
since there exists a set of notes for revision by Cranmer and Sandys which 
enable one to guess that it too in its original form was of about the same 
length as the six others.2® The fifth book presents a much more difficult 
question. In the version we have (published in 1597) it is four times the 
average length of the other books. Book V is known to be a revision, and 
the important question arises as to whether it is possible by an examination 
of the book to determine the scope of the earlier version. To that question 
the last section of this paper will be devoted. 

How Hooker met the task of explaining, justifying, and applying law to 
his immediate purpose will be clear from the following passage and from the 
outline of the eight books given at the end of the Preface to the first four 
books. 


By the masters of civil policy nothing is so much inculeated as that com- 
monwealths are founded upon law. . . . So it is in our spiritual Christian 
community. 


and 
WHAT THINGS ARE HANDLED IN THE BOOKS FOLLOWING 


Book the First, concerning Laws in general. [This is Hooker’s famous gen- 
eral treatise on law. | 
The Second, of the use of Divine Law contained in Scripture: whether that 
be the only Law which ought to serve for our direction in all things without 
exception. [This book argues Hooker’s original, fundamental proposition, 
so that his whole treatise may be said to stand or fall with his success or 
failure in the proofs adduced. | 
The Third, of Laws concerning Ecclesiastical Polity: whether the form 
thereof be in Scripture so set down, that no addition or change is lawful. 
[This book follows logically on the preceding books and its effect is to make 
of the church an independent and self-directing social institution within the 
state. | 

18 Hooker’s own words in the Advertisement to the 1593 publication make the 
matter clear as regards the work as a whole. Mr. Houk has taken pains to show 
a parallel structure within the last four books. See his work cited above, 70-9. 

2° See below, p. 101L 
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The Fourth, of general exceptions taken against the Laws of our Polity, as 
being popish, and banished out of certain reformed churches. [This thesis, 
although stated from the point of view of rebuttal, is a declaration of English 
religious independence, since Hooker claims for the Church the right to 
select and adjust its own position, free on the one side of Rome and on the 
other of Geneva. } 


[To each of these summaries corresponds a book. The books are of an aver- 
age length of about 33,000 words. } 


The Fifth, of our Laws that concern the public religious duties of the Church, 
and the manner of bestowing that Power of Order, which enableth men in 
sundry degrees and callings to execute the same. [This is very generally 
stated. The earlier summary makes it more specific. Hooker will justify 
the public duties of a Christian as established and practised by the Church 
of England, ‘‘as our prayers, our Sacraments and the rest.’’ The book runs 
to about 217,000 words. | 

The Sixth, of the Power of Jurisdiction, which the reformed platform 
claimeth unto lay-elders, with others. [The book is a fragment and as it 
exists is made up largely of a treatise on penitence. Keble, who showed that 
the notes of Cranmer and Sandys are based on a lost earlier version, was 
disposed to reject the sixth book as it exists; but Mr. Houk”* has argued con- 
vincingly that what we have of the sixth book is Hooker’s revision of the 
earlier part dealing with ‘‘generalities’’ and that the second part dealing 
with ‘‘particulars,’’ in which he intended to treat of lay elders, does not, 
so far as we know, exist in either an original or a revised version. | 

The Seventh, of the Power of Jurisdiction, and the honour which is an- 
nexed thereunto in Bishops. [This states both the general and the special 
subjects of the book. Bishop Gauden published Book VII in 1662 from a 
manuscript which he declared was in Hooker’s handwriting. There is no 
way of checking this statement, since the manuscript is lost. If Gauden was 
right we have in his statement a hint as to what the manuscripts back of the 
last two books may have consisted in, namely, Hooker’s foul papers and not 
Benjamin Pullen’s fair copies.** As preserved, the seventh book runs to 
about 60,000 words. This book being disproportionately long and toward 
the end rather full of the Cartwright-Whitgift controversy may have been 
Hooker’s revision in his own hand of his original version. ] 

The Eighth, of the Power of Ecclesiastical Dominion or Superior Authority, 
which with us the highest governor or Prince hath, as well in regard of 
domestical Jurisdictions, as of that other foreignly claimed by the Bishop of 
Rome. [Here again we have the general and the specific parts and a book 
to correspond to the outline. It runs to about 38,000 words. It may contain 
revised matter along with the text of the older version. That is, some of the 
additions incorporated at various times** may be new stuff. Hooker takes a 
position almost Erastian in his assignment to the secular government of the 
right to establish and control the church, but he also meets the prerogatives of 
the Crown with the rights of the people and puts forward the theory of a 


21 Op. cit., 73-9. 
22 Sisson, op. cit., 48-9. 
23 See Houk, op. cit., 112-44. 
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social contract according to which the powers of the crown are derived from 
the consent of the governed as expressed in a parliament of the people. It 
has been thought that this doctrine would have been repugnant to Burghley 
and that its development in Bk. VIII may have caused the delay in the 
publication of Bks. V-VIII. But it is doubtful if Burghley ever saw Bk. 
VIII, and there are other reasons for delay, presently to be adduced, which 
seem to be more active causes. | 


There is no doubt that the publication of the later books was interfered 
with, and it now becomes necessary to inquire when, why, and by whom the 
postponement was occasioned. 

A great deal of water had passed under the mill since Hooker undertook 
his fundamental attack on Walter Travers as the author of A full and plaine 
Declaration of Ecclesiastical Discipline.** The Puritan party was com- 
pletely beaten, and, after the destruction of Penry, Barrow and Greenwood, 
Hooker’s theoretical refutation of the political position of the Anabap- 
tists*® must have sounded like a voice from the tomb. Hooker was a willing 
enough controversialist, but his learned and judicious exposition of English 
ecclesiastical law was, as controversy, antiquated before it was published. It 
must at least have seemed inadequate to Hooker’s two pupils, Edwin Sandys 
and George Cranmer, both of whom were hot controversialists. Professor 
Sisson’s research in the records of Chancery has confirmed the belief that 
Hooker found it difficult to obtain a publisher for his book and that the 
venture could not have been launched but for Sandys, who took over the 
financial responsibility of issuing it.2° The Puritans were so completely 
routed, the repressive hand of the episcopal party had been laid so heavily 
upon them, that there was no longer a question of their having their way. 
The question to which Hooker had devoted his genius was from the point of 
view of practical politics academic, and the final measure of suppression, a 
measure which gave the Puritans a choice between conformity and banish- 
ment, was pending in parliament at the very time the first four books of Of 
the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity were published.27 On March 13, 1593, 
Sandys made a speech on the bill before Parliament, attacking Brownists 


24 A translation attributed to Cartwright of the Latin original was published at 
Zurich in 1574. 

25 Mr. Houk puts great stress on Hooker’s frequent references to this sect and 
declares that it would be possible to show how each of the eight books of Of the Laws 
of Ecclesiastical Polity had been composed against an Anabaptist background. See 
work cited, 61-6. Hooker is of course interested in them only as proponents in 
sixteenth-century European religious history of the doctrine of no interference of 
the secular arm in religious matters; also perhaps as illustrations of the disorder 
which would arise if their views were generally adopted. 

26 On. cit., 45-60. 

27 35 Elizabeth, ec. 1, An Act to retain the Queen’s Majesty’s Subjects in their 
due obedience (Conventicle Act). 
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and Barrowists, and demanding their inclusion among those to be penalized 
by the bill.2* There is no reason to think that Sandys was not deeply 
interested in these books for general as well as personal reasons, but it may 
be suggested without disrespect that he found the last four books in need of 
particular amplification in order that they might better fit in with political 
issues current in the year 1593. The fact that he had paid out his own money 
in considerable quantity®® to have the books published would have put him 
at an advantage in the determination of whether or not the remaining four 
books should be published in their original forms or undergo revision prior 
to publication. Hooker no doubt agreed that revision was desirable. There 
may be a slight shadow of compulsion in An Advertisement to the Reader 
quoted above, where he says, ‘‘I have for some causes (gentle Reader) 
thought it at this time more fit to let goe these foure bookes by themselues, 
then to stay both them and the rest, till the whole might together be pub- 
lished’’; but it is perhaps over-fanciful to find in this a suggestion that 
Hooker, since he could not then secure the publication of all eight books, 
chose to publish what he could. Nothing more definite is known about 
Hooker’s attitude toward revision than that he codperated in the new plan 
heartily and at once, and received advice as to what should be done. 

Fortunately we are not left in the dark in this matter, for we have 
three documents which throw light upon it. The first of these is George 
Cranmer’s undated letter*®® to Richard Hooker. It has been known since 
Keble’s identification of Cranmer’s and Sandys’ notes* that George Cranmer 
was associated with Sandys in assisting Hooker with his revisions. This 
letter has been misdated by Strype as of February, 1598,** probably a little 
more than five years too late. It is easy to see how the mistake was made. 
Cranmer’s letter refers to causes handled ‘‘in the beginning of the fifth 
book.’’ Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, Book V was published in 1597. 
Strype had this in mind, whereas Cranmer was referring to the book in its 
unrevised state and still in manuscript. Everything else about the letter 
fits in with the very time when the publication of the first four books and 
the revision of the last four books had been agreed upon. Cranmer’s letter 
thus becomes a practically new document which throws much light on what 
Hooker set out to do in his revisions. 

This opinion is confirmed in a most satisfactory way by the Preface to the 


28 Sisson, op. cit., 64; Houk, op. cit., 97. 

29 Sisson, op. cit., 49-60. 

8° Hooker, Works, loc. cit., Bk. V, App. No. II, vol. II, 754-68; see also Bk. V 
in Everyman’s Library, 543-54. 

51 Hooker, Works, loc. cit., I, xxvi—xxxi. 

82 Keble states (Hooker, Works, loc. cit., II, 754, n.1) that the date on the 
letter is in Strype’s handwriting and suggests that the date may have been given 
Strype by Fulman. 
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first four books, a preface written with the intention of serving all eight 
books. The ninth chapter of that document may go back to the original 
composition, but the eighth chapter has clearly been added in compliance 
with the advice given in George Cranmer’s letter. Cranmer gives a sort of 
sketch of the controversies from the time of the vestiarian disputes of Arch- 
bishop Parker’s time. He alludes to various movements, people, and books; 
as the Admonition, Cartwright, Travers, and Whitgift, Martin Marprelate, 
the Brownists, the Barrowists, the silencing of ministers, Penry, Hackett, 
Coppinger, Sutcliffe’s De Presbyterio (1591), Cooper’s Admonition to the 
People of England (1589), Cosin, Conspiracy for Pretended Reformation 
(1592), and winds up this part with ‘‘Hereof read Dr. Bancroft’s book.”’ 
This has been taken to refer to Dangerous Positions (1593), but that book 
had not yet appeared and Hooker’s chapter shows that the book referred to 
is Bancroft’s Brief Discovery (1588?%). It would have been absurd in 1598 
for Cranmer to tell Hooker to read Bancroft’s Dangerous Positions. The 
subject of the eighth chapter of Hooker’s Preface is the dangers of the 
Puritan movement, and Cranmer enumerates five degrees of outrage that 
have appeared in that movement. There are other interesting inferences 
to be drawn from Cranmer’s letter to which I shall recur. 

The third document is the notes of George Cranmer and Edwin Sandys 
intended apparently to assist Hooker in the revision of Bk. VI.** Cranmer’s 
notes are much more numerous—twenty-five pages in the printed edition as 
against ten pages. Sandys has gone through Cranmer’s notes and marked 
them individually with a cross if he approved of them, or with a circle if 
he did not. He approves all but a very few of Cranmer’s notes. In both 
eases the notes are extremely intimate. Hooker is handled respectfully but 
without gloves, It is not worth while to discuss the notes in detail, but a few 
things should be pointed out. Many of them have to do with expression, 
and some of them make suggestions for amplification. Cranmer alludes 
several times to Dr. Reynoldes, who had apparently criticized earlier books 
and was apparently available for further reference. Dr. Some is also spoken 
of as a critic of Hooker, but according to Keble, the reference is not found 
in his Three Questions (1596). Chaderton’s A Fruitful Sermon upon Rom. 
zu. 3-8 (1584) is brought in as an utterance to refute on the subject of lay 
elders. The chief person, however, who in Cranmer’s notes is to be rebutted 
is Thomas Cartwright. Cranmer enters every time into the particularity of 
the argument. 

Sandys, besides endorsing most of Cranmer’s suggestions, adds notes of 
his own. He wants Hooker to attack the ‘‘praecisians,’’ particularly to 
handle their pastors, doctors, consistory and synods. He is more peremp- 
tory than is Cranmer. For example: ‘‘The 12 princes, where have you proofe 
of these 12 princes now? If you have any, quote it.’’ And ‘‘ ‘T.C.’ I will 


33 Hooker, Works, loc. cit., III, 133-68. 
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here put you in mynd once for all, that you must needes set down Mr. Cart- 
wrights and W [alter] T[ravers] woords at large in the margent of this book 
wheresoever they are impugned. Els will your discourse want much credit 
of sinceritie: which in your former it hath especially by that meanes.’’™ 

It is noticeable that neither Cranmer nor Sandys alludes to any matters 
or books as late as the year 1593. This probably means that the notes go back 
to the period when the first four books were published, a time when the 
matter of revision would have been brought up for consideration. They 
might belong to a still earlier period in the history of the composition of 
Hooker’s book, although Cranmer’s reference to Cosin militates against that 
view. There seems to be nothing in these notes to suggest the period of Ban- 
eroft’s ascendency or the time when, according to Walton, Hooker was 
intimate with Dr. Hadrian Saravia.* 

The attention paid to Cartwright by both Cranmer and Sandys, taken 

together with a passage in Cranmer’s letter, may offer a suggestion of some 
importance with reference to the purposes of Hooker’s revisions in general 
and especially with reference to his revision of Bk. V. In the first para- 
graph of his letter Cranmer makes a moving reference to Whitgift, the 
Archbishop. He says: 
One man alone there was, to speak of, (whom let no suspicion of flattery 
deprive of his deserved commendation) who in the diffidence of the one part, 
and courage of the other, stood in the gap, and gave others respite to prepare 
themselves to their defence; which by the sudden eagerness and violence of 
their adversaries had otherwise been prevented. Wherein God hath made 
good unto him his own imprese, Vincit qui partitur: for what contumelious 
indignities he hath at their hands sustained, the world is witness; and what 
reward of honour above his adversaries God hath bestowed upon him, them- 
selves (though nothing glad thereof) must needs confess.** 


We may believe that such praise of the Archbishop would strike a re- 
sponsive chord in Hooker’s bosom. Indeed Hooker placed a special dedi- 
eation to the Archbishop of Canterbury before the fifth book (1597) and 
showed in the third paragraph of the dedication that he had the Archbishop’s 
earlier controversial labors in mind. 

Hooker had not had Cartwright especially in mind when he wrote the 
first version of Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. In so far as Thomas 
Cartwright presented the case for Scripture as the sole ecclesiastical author- 
ity he was no doubt in Hooker’s mind, but there are very few clear refer- 


84 This seems to reflect a reluctance on Hooker’s part to descend to the level of 
common controversy. It may also reflect a purpose in revision to make special 
answers to Travers and Cartwright. 

85 Hooker, Works, loc. cit., I, 94-8. 

36 Archbishop Whitgift had been twitted by Martin Marprelate for allowing 
Cartwright’s Second Replie (1575) and The Rest of the Second Replie (1577) to 
remain unanswered “a dozen yeares almost.”—The Epistle (Ed. W. Pierce), 21. 
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ences to him in the first four books or in the eighth. Cartwright was not an 
advocate of disobedience or separation. He wanted to have ecclesiastical 
statutes made conformable to Scripture, and he argued within the limits of 
scriptural interpretation. When Hooker declared that Scripture was not 
the only source of ecclesiastical law, he more or less by-passed Cartwright. 
It was Travers who had exalted church above state and had therefore en- 
dangered the ecclesiastical polity in which Hooker believed. Travers, and 
not Cartwright, was Hooker’s original antagonist. But Cartwright had 
had much to say against public religious duties as enjoined in the Church 
of England, and he had remained in part unanswered. His writings would 
naturally have come under consideration when Hooker wrote his fifth book. 
No doubt they did so. But may Cartwright not enter into this book more 
fully in its revised form (the only form preserved) than he entered into 
the original version—this, partly at least, because he had been Whitgift’s 
antagonist ? 

It seems, at any rate, worth while to examine Book V to see what passages 
seem especially to echo the Cartwright-Whitgift controversy. Such pas- 
sages might be tentatively identified as belonging to the revision and not to 
the original. Another criterion might also be applied. If the fifth book 
had been written by the beginning of the year 1593, as in all reasonable 
probability it had, then Hooker’s references to the controversial works of 
that year—Bancroft’s, Cosin’s, and Bilson’s—and to later years up to 1597, 
when Bk. V was published, would also point to revisional matter. If we 
thus identify parts of the fifth book which seem to belong to the revision and 
subtract them from the book as it now stands, we may at least come somewhat 
nearer to the book as Hooker originally composed it. 

The method may be too uncertain and the results too complicated to 
justify a detailed discussion at this time, but it is not without interest and 
a certain utility to present here the results of such an examination. 

We may allow the first twenty-one chapters, except possibly part of the 
twentieth, to stand as they are, since they are based, like Bks. I to IV, on 
Aristotle, the Fathers of the Church, and the Holy Seriptures. In chapters 
xxi-xxii (the preaching of sermons) allusions to Cartwright are numerous. 
Chapters xxiii to xxix (prayer, attire of ministers) are such as one would 
expect in an original version. Chapters xxx (gesture in praying), xxxi 
(easiness in praying), xxxiv to xxxvii are very full of the Cartwright-Whit- 
gift controversy. Indeed all chapters up to and including the forty-ninth 
are full of close and particular arguments in defence as well as exposition 
of church practices. It need not be believed that they are new, but it is 
pretty clear that they have been much amplified. The theological chapters, 
1 to lx (sacraments, incarnation, nature of Christ, personal presence of 
Christ, union of Christ to his church, and baptism) are free from current 
controversy and present the greatness of Hooker at its noblest. Then 
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comes a section (chs. lxi to lxv) in which controversy rages. This grows 
quiet in chapters Ixvi (confirmation) and lxvii (body and blood of Christ) ; 
but breaks out again in chapters lxviii (charges against the Anglican lit- 
urgy) and lxxi (the Sabbath not the only festival), doubtfully in lxxii (days 
of fasting), and certainly in lxxiii (celebration of matrimony) and lIxxiv 
(churching of women). The chapter (Ixxvi) on the nature of the Christian 
ministry and the one on ordination (lxxvii), since it would apply immedi- 
ately to Travers, seem to be pretty much in their old forms. Chapter lxxviii 
(degrees of ministers) is heavily weighted with controversy. Chapter lxxix 
(endowments and tithes) may contain new elements although the argument 
is on a very high plane of objectivity. Indeed, it seems probable that the 
last six chapters of the fifth book have not been much changed. . 

We know that the criticisms of Cranmer and Sandys went into great 
detail, and, since we do not know whether or not Cranmer and Sandys made 
notes also for the revision of Bk. V, it is impossible to say that there is any 
part of the fifth book which has not been revised. It will, however, be re- 
membered that Cranmer and Sandys made a good many suggestions for 
amplification, and the foregoing survey may reveal parts of the fifth book 
where the revision was heaviest. At any rate, if we remove from consid- 
eration for the moment the passages of an immediately polemical character, 
as indicated in the preceding outline, we have left something which may be 
called adequate in the light of Hooker’s intention as expressed in the Preface 
to Bks. I to IV, characteristic of Hooker, who when he wrote the original 
was not so deeply interested in the current controversy, and as a whole very 
noble. He will be seen to have presented in his fine objective fashion mat- 
ters of outward form and their relation to the church (chs. i—xvii) ; then to 
have taken up in order teaching and preaching, prayer, lessons, responses, 
music and psalms, litany, credo, thanksgiving, and special petitions—all 
these in a set of long chapters (xviii to xlix) much mixed, from the twenty- 
first on, with replies and counter-replies. Then follows a great central core 
(chs. | to lx) of Christian theology in which there is little or no controversy. 
Next there is a long section (chs. li to xxv) which, although there are quiet 
areas like chapters Ixvi and Ixvii, is much disturbed by contention. Finally 
there appear six chapters in strong support of the polity of the English 
church as Hooker had envisaged it in his controversy with Walter Travers. 
If the whole body of passages in which revisions occur should be omitted, it 
would reduce the book by about one-half, but of course it is evident that 
Hooker amplified the fifth book throughout and that a great part of his 
amplification is non-controversial. 

University of North Carolina. 











THE FRENCH PARLEMENTS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


By Louis GoTTscHALK 


Many Americans fondly cling to the fallacy that we were the first to dis- 
cover judicial review. Nevertheless, the astute English schoolboys of Ma- 
eaulay’s Essays would probably have known that, long before our Supreme 
Court was heard of, one of the best legal minds of England claimed such a 
right for an English court; and scholars only slightly more erudite are 
familiar with the similar pretension of t’. rench parlements. Every text- 
book on the Old Régime informs its readers how, from the parlements’ undis- 
puted right of registration of the king’s laws, there sprang a claim to the 
right of verification, in order to discover whether the most recent royal edicts 
were in keeping with previous statutes and the ‘‘fundamental laws of the 
nation ;’’ from the right of verification was derived that of the parlements 
to refuse to register, and thereby to veto (and sometimes indeed to modify) 
the kings’ decrees. 

Needless to say, the divine-right monarchs refused to acknowledge the 
power of the parlements to review their legislation ; and historians of the two 
centuries that preceded the French Revolution are largely concerned with 
the merits of these claims and counterclaims. 

The case for judicial review, as Professor Charles H. MclIllwain has 
pointed out, depends upon three necessary assumptions: 

First, that there is a fundamental constitution ; second, that its interpreta- 
tion rests with the judiciary ; and third, that judges have an authority only, 
in the words of Lord Bacon, ‘‘to interpret Law, and not to Make Law, or 
Give Law.’’* 

Let us examine these assumptions in their relation to the French parlements 
of the Old Régime. 

The first question that arises is: Did France have a fundamental consti- 
tution? Every government has some kind of constitution, if only one which 
momentarily determines its forms and authorities. But pre-Revolutionary 
France had one which was venerable and hoary. No one denied that—at 
least not until a third party, the people, entered the dispute at the close of 
the Old Régime. But the kings disagreed with the parlements on the nature 
of that constitution. France was an absolute monarchy, said the kings and 
their ministers. ‘‘All authority belongs to us,’’ announced Louis XIV. 
“We hold it of God alone, and no person of whatever quality he may be, can 
pretend to any part of it.’’* The pretensions of the Regent were no more 
modest: ‘‘Laws, ancient as well as modern, exist only by the will of the 
Sovereign and need only that will to be law.’’* Louis XV was still more 

“Government by Law,” Foreign Affairs, XIV (1936), 195. 

2 Quoted by P. R. Doolin, The Fronde (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 79. 
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explicit in denouncing the ‘‘ pernicious novelties’’ that ‘‘called in question 
the true fundamental laws of the state.’’ In a royal session of the parle- 
ment of Paris that a populace noted for its sardonic realism soon designated 
as the flagellation, he demanded that no one forget 

that it is in my person alone that the sovereign power resides, . . . that it is 
from me alone that my courts receive their existence and their authority, 
which they exercise only in my name, . . . that it is to me alone that belongs 
the legislative power without interference or consultation, . . . that public 
order emanates entirely from me and that the rights and the interests of the 
nation . . . are necessarily identified with mine and rest exclusively in my 
hands.* 

Even the well-meaning, easygoing Louis XVI was no less emphatic on this 
point. In words that sound as if he were aping Louis XV, he once declared 
to some protesting magistrates from Rennes, ‘‘In me alone resides, un- 
divided, all legislative power.’’® The kings, to be sure, out of the goodness 
of their hearts and their solicitude for their subjects’ welfare, were always 
willing to allow parlements the right of remonstrance, but if remonstrance 
wrought no voluntary change of the royal mind, the parliaments, the kings 
maintained, were powerless to do anything about it ; the king’s will remained 
the law. 

Against this monarchical conception of the constitution, the parlements 
could always argue ably, and occasionally also use popular pressure. It 
must be confessed, since even absolute monarchies are no stronger than their 
ability to get themselves obeyed, that the appeals to popular favor were more 
effective than the arguments. These arguments included recourse to the 
verdict of history. The nobility, it was claimed, was as old and as honorable 
as the monarchy itself. Noblemen were descended from Clovis’ companions, 
who had been the equals of the Frankish kings. Therefore their offspring 
were the equals of Clovis’ descendants and shared with them the right to 
rule the people of France. ‘‘No monarch, no nobility ; no nobility, no mon- 
arch,’’ was Montesquieu’s ‘‘fundamental maxim.’’* The parlements as the 
representatives of the nobility therefore stood on an equal footing with the 
monarch. 

But Clio is a false strumpet, who yields readily to all who court her. 
If Boulainvilliers and Montesquieu, who upheld this historical thesis, found 
solace in her embrace, so did Dubos and Mably and Voltaire, who argued 
that the parlements had derived their just power only from the consent of 
the kings; and what the kings had given the kings might take away. In fact, 





8 Jules Flammermont, Remontrances du Parlement de Paris au dix-huitiéme 
stécle (3 vols.; Paris, 1888-98), I, viii—ix. 

* Ibid., II, 557-58. 

5 Félix Roequain, The Revolutionary Spirit preceding the French Revolution, 
tr. J. D. Hunting (London, 1894), 158. 

® Esprit des Lois, Bk. II, Ch. 4. 
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when Louis XVI tried to abolish the parlements and substitute a single court 
in their stead, his ministers argued that in so doing he was only reviving the 
constitution of the monarchy. ‘‘A single court was originally the deposi- 
tary of the law,’’ they explained. ‘‘To re-establish it is not to alter but to 
revive the constitution of the monarchy.’’* History apparently was on both 
sides of the question. 

The parlements also appealed to philosophy: the necessity of an inter- 
mediary power between the king and the people; the need for a protector of 
the nation’s rights; the concept of fundamental law. Montesquieu was their 
principal prophet. Unfortunately for the philosophic appeal, Voltaire dis- 
liked the parlements because they burned books and broke Protestants on 
the rack. When they were temporarily abolished by Louis XV, the Sage of 
Ferney wrote a mocking remonstrance to the king: 

How many fundamental laws you have annihilated in one fell swoop! The 
fundamental law of venality of offices, the fundamental law of bribes and 
vacations, . . . the fundamental law which allots to attorneys and solicitors 
the substance of widows and orphans. Preserve a constitution which .. . 
has been marked by eight centuries of unhappiness and abuse. ... Weare 


an intermediary corps between your subjects and you, like those rotting 
tumors which form a deposit in the human body and derive their nourish- 


ment from it.® 
Philosophy too, it seems, could be turned to various uses. 

Nevertheless, the appeals both to history or tradition and to philosophy 

or reason would have been somewhat more persuasive if the parlements had 
been consistent. The thirteen of them, however, not only disagreed with 
each other ; often a single one would, in the course of a few years, reverse its 
own opinion on the nature of the constitution. When disputing with the 
kings, the parlements would deny that France was an absolute monarchy. 
But when they quarreled with the Jesuits, they condemned books which 
upheld the supremacy of the church within the realm. ‘‘In France,’’ a 
leading figure in the parlement of Paris said on one such occasion, ‘‘ we 
recognize no other sovereign than the king. It is his prerogative to make 
the laws: what the king wills, the law wills.’’® And once at least some of 
the avocats of the parlement of Paris, wishing to give proof of their ortho- 
doxy, solemnly admitted : 
The French monarchy is a purely monarchical state. Supreme authority 
resides entirely in the person of the Sovereign. His Majesty holds in his 
kingdom the place of God, of whom he is the living image. . . . Parlements 
and other courts derive from His Majesty alone the authority which they 
exercise.’° 

? The king’s edict of May 8, 1788, quoted in E. Carcassonne, Montesquieu et le 
probléme de la constitution frangaise (Paris, 1927), 565. 

&’“Trés humble et trés respectueux remontrance du grenier 4 sel,” Oeuvres, 
XXVIII (Paris, 1879), 403-4. 

® Roequain, 10. 

© Quoted in Carcassonne, 36. 
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A most glaring case of inconsistency took place in the very midst of the 
quarrel over the right of Louis XVI to tax his subjects without the consent 
of the parlements. In appreciation for the dismissal of the reforming 
minister Necker, the parlement of Paris registered—without a murmur but 
amidst universal disapproval—a rise in taxes on all articles of consumption." 
A few years later the same parlement, having this time carried its resistance 
to new taxation to the point where it was exiled, compromised to the extent 
of allowing the existing taxes to be collected for a prolonged period, though 
the parlements of the provinces continued to decry this ‘‘culpable conde- 
scension.’’!* 

An even clearer case of reversal of opinion on constitutional principles 
was the compromise which the parlement of Paris made with Necker in 1788. 
The question in dispute was that of double representation for the third 
estate in the forthcoming estates general. The parlement had previously an- 
nounced that the estates general must be ‘‘regularly convoked and composed 

. . in accordance with the form observed in 1614.’* But Necker, fore- 
seeing the mischief involved in strict adherence to the old forms, wrote to 
Duval d’Esprémesnil, one of the leading figures in the parlement: 

Let us grant the double representation to the third estate in order to give it 
a satisfaction to which it attaches so much importance. This concession, it 
is true, is a deviation from the severity of constitutional principles, but the 
sacrifice is necessary to prevent greater misfortune." 

D’Esprémesnil agreed that discretion ought to prevail over conviction, and 
soon the parlement withdrew its objections to double representation. 

Plainly, expediency sometimes counted for more than concepts of law; 
and the constitution of France during the Old Régime was accordingly vari- 
able, or at least liable to varying interpretation. Indeed, before the old 
order changed, there was to arise a school of thought which maintained that 
France had no constitution at all; that her constitution had to be found not 
in what ‘‘was’’ but in what ‘‘ought to be.’’ The appeal to Reason and to 
Nature proved ambivalent. ‘‘Why,’’ asked Mably,** ‘‘should we seek the 
origin of our rights in barbarous customs which made our fathers unhappy? 
It is the law of nature which we should proclaim, if we wish to be happy.”’ 

Since the interpretation of France’s constitution was not constant, it 
logically followed that it was equally uncertain who had the right to in- 
terpret it. Here again the parlements claimed that tradition and reason 
were on their side. Montesquieu, historian and philosopher, sympathized 
with them. In his ideal monarchy the nobles provided ‘‘the intermediate, 


11 Roequain, 148. 

12. N. B. Garrett, The Estates General of 1789 (New York, 1936), 16. 

13 Tbid., 67. 

14 Tbid., 110. 

18 Observations sur Vhistoire de France, Bk. v, ch. ii in Oeuvres (Paris, An III 
de la République), IT, 204. 
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subordinate and dependent powers’’ that preserve ‘‘the fundamental laws’’ 
against ‘‘the momentary and capricious will of a single person.’’ They were 
aided in their protection of the fundamental laws by ‘‘ political bodies’’ 
which, as ‘‘depositary of the laws,’’ had the duty ‘‘to promulgate the new 
laws and revive the obsolete.’’ The prince’s councils were not a proper 
depositary. ‘‘They are naturally the depositary of the momentary will of 
the prince, and not of the fundamental laws.’’*® 

A score or more of the remonstrances of the parlements echoed Montes- 

quieu, stressing the need to distinguish between the king’s momentary will 
and the fundamental laws of the nation by the parlements’ review of legis- 
lation. Even before Montesquieu, a parlement had admonished the infant 
Louis XV: 
Though we recognize that you are sole master, sole legislator, and that there 
are laws which differing circumstances, such as the needs of your people and 
the police, order and administration of your kingdom will oblige you to 
change, making new ones in accordance with the forms at all times observed 
in this state, we believe it is our duty to represent to you that there are laws 
as ancient as the monarchy, which are fixed and invariable, responsibility 
for which has been transmitted to you along with the crown."’ 

But here again history proved as amenable to the devil’s purposes as 
scripture. The king’s ministers may not have known precisely that a presi- 
dent of parlement had admitted, as early as 1462, ‘‘that [parlement] was 
instituted by the king to administer justice and that it had no control over 
war or finance nor over the acts and administration of the king or grand 
princes.’’** But they could dispense with such lessons. For the very parle- 
ment which now reminded Louis XV of the ‘‘laws as ancient as the mon- 
archy’’ could find no superior title to their right to do so than ‘‘the ordi- 
nances of our king’’ which imposed upon them the duty ‘‘to examine the 
edicts and other laws submitted to them to see whether there is anything in 
them contrary to the interests of Your Majesty, of the state, and of the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom.’’*® Nor had Louis XIV needed any 
prompting from a parlement regarding his historic and sovereign powers. 
It was ‘inconceivable blindness,’’ he had thought, for magistrates, who were 
“instituted by the sovereign to render justice to his subjects’’ and had no 
authority but that which he had given them and which he could suspend or 
withdraw when they abused it, to attempt ‘‘to raise that authority above 
that of the kings themselves, to lay hold of the government and the adminis- 
tration of the state by an act of usurpation for which there is no example in 
past ages.’’*° And when Louis XV ceased to be a minor, he no longer re- 


16 Esprit des Lois, Bk. II, Ch. 4. 

17 Flammermont, I, xxxii. 

18 Quoted in A. Chéruel, Dictionnaire historique des institutions, meurs et 
coutumes de la France (Paris, 1865), II, 947. 

19 Flammermont, I, xxxi. 
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quired tutoring on the fundamental laws of his state. He now had positive 
views on that subject: 

Obedience [he declared] is the first duty of my subjects. It is for my parle- 
ments to provide an example of this fundamental law of my kingdom. 
When I permitted them to make remonstrances on the edicts and declara- 
tions which I sent them to register, I did not give them the power to destroy 
or alter them under the pretext of modifying them.”* 

Regardless of claims, traditional and rational, the decision in the end 
rested with expediency. Usually when it was inexpedient to do so, the king 
did not contest the right of the parlements to ‘‘verify’’ and even to 
‘*modify”’ his legislation. It was only on major issues like taxes, or the 
unity of the church, or the personal safety of his officers that he would 
actually go through the solemn extravaganza of a lit de justice, obliging the 
parlements to register his decrees despite their unwillingness. And it was 
only when it was expedient, i.e., when they could count on popular support, 
that the parlements continued to protest after such a lit de justice. @n only 
three occasions in the eighteenth century did the king, despite popular sup- 
port of the parlements, continue the struggle, exiling or imprisoning the 
judges, and attempting to suppress the court. In the end he found that 
even in an absolutistic state it was an unwise ruler who ran counter to public 
opinion. In each case, parlement triumphed and returned because public 
opinion favored it. In acute crises the rights of the parlements or the king 
depended in the last resort upon the articulated will of an aroused populace. 
Both sides were limited by the familiar political axiom : ‘‘Don’t do it if you 
can’t get away with it.’’ 

One important exception must be made to the general remarks that have 
been set forth here. Some of the provincial parlements had a more precise 
and more easily ascertained conception both of the constitutions by which 
they were governed and of their right of judicial review under these consti- 
tutions. For in some cases, such as Béarn and Brittany, provinces had be- 
come parts of France only by treaty or other stipulation. Those documents 
clearly set forth the local bodies that were to be preserved and their preroga- 
tives. They formed a series of capitulations that limited the power of the 
king within the provincial boundaries and created a machinery by which 
those limitations were to be observed. In times of political calm, such 
capitulations were forgotten, but whenever the spirit of popular resentment 
against the central authority became marked, the old separatist feeling— 
somewhat equivalent to our devotion to states’ rights—rose and rallied 
around the local nobility and parlement. As late as 1788, the parlement of 
Béarn, in its quarrel with the king, invoked ‘‘the separate constitution of 
Navarre and Béarn, independent and sovereign countries, united only to the 
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crown of France,’’** and the remonstrances from the parlement of Rennes 
in Brittany quoted at length ‘‘the contracts which had been renewed by each 
assembly of the [provincial] estates, and . . . had been approved and rati- 
fied by the king our sovereign.’’** Within a few years of these bold decla- 
rations, separatist rights were to go the way of kings and parlements. 

The unwritten constitution of France, however, was much less a constant 
factor than the recorded capitulations of some provinces; and the rights of 
the parlements to judicial review, it also appears, were likewise variable. 
Therefore the first two conditions prescribed by Professor McIlwain for a 
valid claim to the right of judicial review had only a doubtful validity in the 
instance of the French parlements. 

The third question that must be considered is whether the parlements of 
France sincerely followed Lord Bacon’s precept ‘‘to interpret the Law, and 
not to Make Law, or Give Law.’’ It would perhaps be a sufficient answer to 
this question to point to the parlements’ claim to the right of ‘‘modifica- 
tion.’’ But it is also important to indicate that they were making law 
in a more subtle fashion than merely by modifying the king’s edicts. In the 
course of a century, while the royal interpretation of the French constitu- 
tion remained relatively constant, the parlementary ideal varied so greatly 
that the parlements may be said to have tried to change it, and by force of 
circumstances, to have succeeded to a certain degree in doing so. 

The ultimate dependence of the parlements on the popular will makes it 
possible to divide the history of parlementary doctrine into four distinct 
phases. Before the 1750’s, the parlement of Paris, finding its voice again 
after the long silence imposed upon it by Louis XIV, claimed only that 
France, though a monarchy by divine right, had a constitution which 
enabled certain corporations to advise the king. Between the 1750’s and 
1770’s, having learned that they could count on popular support in vetoing 
new taxes and in limiting the authority of the church, they claimed more 
boldly the right not only of advice but also of veto and of modification, thus 
making the court superior to the king in legislation. In the 1770’s and 
1780’s, when there developed a demand for popular participation in govern- 
ment and when there had grown up in parlement an American faction radi- 
eal enough to invite such men as Lafayette to become honorary members, the 
parlement stood for semipopular government, whereby sovereignty was 
divided between the king and the national estates—estates, however, that 
were to continue to be controlled by the aristocracy. In the absence of the 
estates general, the parlements argued, they themselves represented the 
nation and voiced the nation’s will. When a hard-driven king consented 
to call together the estates as they demanded, the fourth and last stage was 
begun. They soon found, perhaps to their surprise and certainly to their 


22 Aimé Cherest, La Chute de Vancien régime (3 vols.; Paris, 1884-86), I, 523. 
23 Tbid., 537. 
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sorrow, that in last analysis France had a government whose form rested 
upon the decision of the active and articulate groups within the nation. 

Thus, the parlements had not only interpreted the constitution, but had 
been a most energetic force in shaping it. ‘‘It is an equivocation that has 
produced our present troubles,’’ cried Voltaire. ‘‘The word parlement, 
which in England means the estates general, has made you believe that you 
represent the estates general of France; or at least you have acted as if you 
thought so, or as if you were its reflection. But in the name of truth, see 
what you really are!’’** 

And what were they? Many things; but two are especially pertinent. 
First, they were a privileged class. In fact it was very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to become a member of the higher chambers in any of the parle- 
ments unless one were a nobleman. The Grenoble parlement, for example, 
had, since the middle of the century, required four generations of nobility; 
and the parlement of Bordeaux had refused to install the famous President 
Dupaty because he was not an aristocrat, although he had long been a con- 
seiller. Second, the members of the parlements held office not merely by 
heredity but also by purchase. While this fact often resulted in a long 
training for office, begun in the cradle, it carried with it the disadvantages 
that resulted from irremovability of the magistrates, however incompetent 
or selfish, and proprietary interest in the office. When members of parle- 
ment refused to allow the privileged classes to be taxed or restricted the 
suppression of law courts or demanded adherence to old patterns in the 
revival of the estates general, they did more than preserve the ancient con- 
stitution of France. They also protected the privileges of the aristocratic 
elass to which they belonged, and—what is more important—added to the 
prerogatives of their office a popular prestige and a resultant strength in 
government that were superior to those they had bought and paid for. 

The conclusion seems inescapable that the justice of the French parle- 
ments’ claim to the right of judicial review was questionable. If there was 
a ‘‘fundamental constitution’’ of France, not all authorities were agreed on 
what it was. Nor did they agree that the judiciary had the right to in- 
terpret it. Nor were the judges content merely to interpret rather than to 
**make’’ law. Thus, by all three norms by which, according to Professor 
Mellwain, the justice of a claim to the right of judicial review is to be tested, 
the French parlements fell short. 

That, however, did not keep their demands from becoming one of the 
most important of the intellectual antecedents of the French Revolution. 
Parlementary remonstrances spread the cry for ‘‘ fundamental laws’’ among 
all ranks of the population; they set the example of defiance to the royal 
will; they split the dominant and conservative forces of the realm into two 
camps ; and they finally forced the calling of the Estates General of 1789. 

University of Chicago. 
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REID AND THE ORIGINS OF MODERN REALISM 


JAMES FEIBLEMAN 


The popularity of the ontological theory of realism, which has included 
so many philosophers of major as well as of minor importance, leads to 
speculations concerning the historical occasions which have prompted its 
revival. For a long while, realism has been a term so much abused that it 
might be well to define the particular meaning to be employed here. Realism 
is the doctrine that universals and values have their being independent of 
knowing subjects, of the whole knowledge relation, and of all other actu- 
ality. Among recent adherents to the doctrine designated as realism’ 
may be included the names of the British realists: Whitehead, S. Alexander, 
the early Bertrand Russell, G. E. Moore, G. Dawes Hicks, and John Laird; 
the Americans Peirce, W. M. Urban, and P. Jordan, among others; and the 
German, Nicolai Hartmann. I shall for present purposes also include as 
realists those who deny the independent status for values while admitting it 
for universals, thus allowing the inclusion of the American ‘‘neo-realists,”’ 
although the justification for such a broadening of the definition is ques- 
tionable. But this by no means exhausts the list of realists. They are to be 
found among physical scientists, as for instance, Max Planck; among pure 
mathematicians, as for instance, G. H. Hardy ; and among symbolic logicians, 
as for instance, George Boole; and in many other fields. Realism is an 
ancient doctrine, having been part of the classical Chinese and Indian philos- 
ophy as well as of the philosophy of the classic Greeks and the scholastics. It 
is the thesis of this paper that while Plato’s influence, to say nothing of 
that of Duns Scotus, has undoubtedly been a general factor in the revival 
of realism in modern times, a more specific occasion for its vogue in modern 
Britain and America can be discovered in the development of European 
philosophy. 

The metaphysical influences of the Renaissance and Reformation were 
the results of a late medieval tendency toward nominalism, not merely 
carried forward in abstract form from the views of Roscellinus and Ockham, 


1T have used what is in effect the modern definition. Historically, realism is 
traced to Plato’s doctrine of ideas. The contradictory notion of nominalism was 
raised in Porphyry’s Introduction to the Categories (of Aristotle) where it was 
questioned whether Aristotle is to be interpreted nominalistically or realistically. 
The scholasties, dating from Roscellinus (1050-1122) defined nominalism as the view 
that universals are flatus vocis, mere names without corresponding reality. They 
defined realism as the contradictory view, namely, that universals have a correspond- 
ing reality. C. S. Peirce maintained that the European tradition of philosophy, 
from Ockham to Kant, and with the exception of Duns Scotus, was nominalistic. See 
Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce (Cambridge, 1931-35), ed. Hartshorne 
and Weiss, 1.19, 2.166, 2.168, and 6.175. 
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or, even earlier, from Boethius and Porphyry, but rather inherent in the 
revolt against the limitative and restrictive realism of the Church.? 
Nominalism is the doctrine that actual physical particulars alone are real. 
By questioning the reality of universals, it introduced a distinction with 
regard to reality that threw all subsequent philosophers who were not 
realists into one of two camps. There were nominalists who held that real 
knowledge is limited to knowledge of the subject, and there were also 
nominalists who held that it is limited to the object. Subjective nominalism 
assumes either that we are cut off from knowledge of the objective world 
or that the objective world does not exist, and thus supposes knowledge 
to be confined to the nearest analogies of physical particulars in us: our sense 
impressions. Objective nominalism which supposes that knowledge con- 
sists in the knowledge of physical particulars is the purest kind. The first 
group included the rationalists, the empiricists and the idealists, who held 
that the only reality knowable resides in subjective thoughts, sensations and 
ideas, respectively. The second group included the materialists, who held 
that real knowledge is knowledge of the actual physical world. When Hume 
came upon the scene, it was dominated by nominalism of the first variety : the 
rationalism of Descartes and Leibniz. Locke in restricting certain knowl- 
edge to sensations and in making a real distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities, and Newton in demonstrating the mechanistic and 
atomistic character of the physical world of matter and energy, gave support 
to the current acceptance of the consequences of the nominalistic postulate. 
Their conclusions offered no relief from the narrow choice between a reality 
which must be the property of the mind and one which must belong to 
the external world. Thus Hume came of a long line of nominalistic 
philosophers who had blessed the absolute distinction between mind and 
matter, and he was left with the then familiar but baffling problem of having 
to explain their interrelations. 

Hume’s empiricism was in this sense subjectivistic. Not content with the 
synthetically concocted expedient of occasionalism, which seemed to satisfy 
the Cartesians, nor with the ingenious yet none the less preposterous 
hypothesis of pre-established harmony, which seemed to satisfy Christian 
Wolff and the other followers of Leibniz, Hume set about frankly to face 
the situation. For a constructive philosopher, the predicament might 
have proved disastrous, but for a sceptic it was made to order. Taking 
the subjective end of the knowledge relation as the given and all else as 
unreliable, Hume found himself in a locked internal world, fed only by 
perceptions consisting of lively impressions and of weak ones called ideas* 
In this world where causality was utterly inexplicable,* he found nothing 
dependable to which he could cling except the temporal succession of events.* 

2 J. W. Friend and J. Feibleman, The Unlimited Community (London, 1936), 


Ch. I. 
3 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Part I, II; also I, III, VIII. 
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There exists, he claimed, a succession of impressions and ideas which is the 
self. The self, then, can only be a notion acquired from the repetition of 
the ideas of reflection, such as for instance hearing, feelings of pain, thoughts, 
and willing. The idea of substance is a matter literally of custom or 
habit.’ There is no external world of substance, causality being a result of 
customary succession.* Mental association is a connection of a sort, but 
there is nothing necessary about the causal succession of contiguity. That 
is to say, there is a psychological necessity to succession but not a logical 
one. Hume’s theory of perception contains no evidence that the impres- 
sions and ideas resemble what they represent. We may call our perceptions 
by the names of substance and accidents if we choose, but they are percep- 
tions all the same. Hume clung to the criterion of human nature and 
what could be comprised within it as final, so that his doctrine may ac- 
eurately be described as a kind of absolute humanism. Scepticism, in one 
direction, at least, could go no farther. 

This is not the whole story of philosophy so far as it concerns Hume, 
but these were at least some of the difficulties which his position presented 
to other men whose thoughts were running on the same problems. To the 
untenability of Hume’s ultimate position, there were two philosophical reac- 
tions. Kant gave one kind of answer; Thomas Reid, the Scottish philoso- 
pher, another. Kant continued the criticism when he asked ‘‘How are 
synthetic judgments a priori possible?’"® By synthetic judgments he 
meant assertions of positive fact ; and by a priori, general truths independent 
of experience ;™ so that the question might be framed, how can the universal 
principles of human reasoning refer to external fact? Kant no more than 
Reid meant to be a nominalist, and this is clear from the changes Kant made 
in the second edition of the Critique. Kant was avowedly influenced by 
Hume,** but Rudolf Metz, in his excellent study of British philosophy, passes 
the following judgment: 

Like Kant, Reid was awakened from his dogmatic slumber by Hume, but the 
powerful influence which both experienced was made fruitful and directed 
into a new great movement of thought by the German thinker only. From 
Reid and his followers came no creative renewal of thought.** 

While Kant’s influence was wide-spread and profound, it produced no 
thinker of the rank of Kant. But I shall be concerned to show rather that 


5 Tbid., I, III, VI. 
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Reid’s influence while longer in getting started yet produced an effect upon 
philosophy that has eventually been very important. Since the Kantian 
tradition is already well-known, I shall try to do this by confining my 
remarks henceforth to Reid and his effect upon subsequent thought. 

The corrective necessary for reestablishing a tenable theory of the 
relations between the human nature of the subject and the external world 
in which he lives and moves and has his existence could hardly be expected 
to come from the external world, since that world had by definition been 
denied all value as evidence. It must, then, come from within the 
subject. Hume himself had left a hint when he declared that although the 
senses had to be corrected by reason, we trust them by a natural instinct, 
for what we doubted was never the senses but only their relations and 
situation.** Reid accepted the absolute cleavage between body and mind, 
and, like his predecessors, Descartes and Spinoza and Leibniz, held it 
to be the most important in philosophy.’® If, however, as Hume had shown, 
philosophy belongs to the internal world of human nature, then we must put 
our trust in human nature, or philosophy will break down altogether.*® 

Trusting human nature in this sense means having faith in its pro- 
foundest faculties. Not only is the common consciousness of mankind 
to be trusted, with all its vast store of belief, but even such relatively 
superficial faculties as sensation are also.” We do not have to depend 
upon the external world to demonstrate its own existence, since we have 
sensation. Sensation carries with it an immediate belief in the reality 
of its object,’* and this is our criterion of the objectivity of truth, and of 
the reality of the external world.*® The group of primitive judgments 
which are present to the consciousness of mankind is called common- 
sense, and it is upon common-sense that all certainty rests.2° In this 
faculty the philosopher does not exceed the ordinary man.”* 

Among the primitive judgments, or principles of common-sense, Reid 
lists some which sharply mark his departure from the nominalists who 
preceded him. Against Hume, he maintained as a first principle that the 
thoughts of which we are conscious are the thoughts of an ego,”* so that 
since we have thoughts, there must be an ego or mind. Against Hume he 
also maintained as a first principle the existence of everything of which 
we are conscious,”* and went on to assert that 


14 Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Part IV, § II. 
15 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man (Cambridge, Mass., 1850), 5. 
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there is a certain regard due to human testimony in matters of fact, and 
even to human authority in matters of opinion.** 


It is also a first principle that 


the natural faculties, by which we distinguish truth from error, are not 
fallacious.*° 

Thus from the confines of the internal world, and despite the acceptance 
of the body-mind distinction of the nominalists, Reid restored the reality 
of the mind and of that which the mind knows, the external world, including, 
besides substance, all possibilities. In the same fashion, Reid substituted 
for Hume’s theory of perception the doctrine of immediate perception.”* 
Every feeling suggests an object felt, because we are bound to look upon 
all feelings as signs.*7 Thus Reid broke the ground for a realistic version 
of logical symbolism, as well as for a realistic ontology, epistemology and 
psychology. 

It can hardly be claimed that Reid was one of the world’s great 
philosophers. But he was a key figure in that he opened the path toward 
a secular realism, which has been followed since his work by most of the 
great British and the greatest of American realists. The nineteenth cen- 
tury was a bad period for Reid’s reputation, although it was in that 
century that his influence was felt by the most important of American 
realists, Charles 8. Peirce. Peirce freely acknowledged the influence of 
Reid, and combined the critical philosophy of Kant with Reid’s Common- 
Sensism into what he termed Critical Common-Sensism.** Pierce was a 
metaphysical realist?® who felt no doubt about the possibility of reconciling 
the critical faculty with the common-sense beliefs of the ordinary man.*° 
While considering the body of common sense to be general, and hence 
vaguer than Reid had supposed,** Peirce thought that the part of it which 
eould pass the scrutiny of scientific examination, which would be, inci- 
dentally, the greater part, would be all the stronger for having a high prob- 
ability on its side.*? 

The epistemological realism of the early twentieth century specifically 
repudiated Reid as its influence, and sought rather to take its start in 
opposition to the Kantian position, attempting to transfer Kant’s critical 
attitude from its subjectivist-idealist basis to an objectivist-realist one. 





23 Tbid., 360. 
24 Tbid., 373. 
25 Thid., 367. 
26 Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man, essay II, chapter III, § 3. 
27 Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind, ii, 304 ff. 

28 Collected Papers, vol. v. 

2° Tbid., 1.20, 5.432. 

8° Tbid., 5.505. 
81 [bid., 5.446. 
82 Thid., 5.451. 
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This gave rise to a kind of objective idealism which is equivalent to realism. 
Peirce, in fact, acknowledged his obligation to Reid and to Kant.** But 
in England G. Dawes Hicks specifically repudiated the influence of Reid, 
whom he accused of having ‘‘disposed of the ‘way of ideas’ in far too rough 
and ready a fashion to satisfy the demands of exact and methodical in- 
quiry.’’** Hicks, however, arrived at substantially the same conclusions, at 
least with respect to the broad outlines of realism. The point of view of 
Reid is best carried on by the teaching of John Cook Wilson, who expressed 
Reid’s realistic position by attacking the coherence theory of truth, the 
subjectivist theory of knowledge, and the influence of psychology on logic; 
and who, moreover, sought to show the correctness of common sense in his 
method of inquiry by preferring to express himself in the speech of ordinary 
men and by avoiding all parade of learning and high-sounding terminology.” 

Cook Wilson’s realism is similar to the doctrines of the American neo- 
realists in that he and his followers denied the objectivity of qualities and 
values, which were held to be added by the subject to the process of per- 
ception. With the later British realists, the theory of realism with respect 
to values as well as universals returns to the fore, and the influence of Reid 
is once more explicitly felt. In what proved tactically the most important 
book defending the position of axiological realism, G. E. Moore gave credit 
to the work of Reid for having pointed out that perception requires that the 
thoughts and feelings of other persons as well as mere material objects have 
an existence objective to and independent of the perceiving subject.** He 
has held strongly to the same status for value.** Moore is the product of 
Cook Wilson multiplied by Reid. Like Wilson, he is devoted to careful 
and incisive analysis, and very hesitant about reaching conclusions. Of 
late, the influence of Wilson upon his thought has predominated over that 
of Reid, and he has become almost exclusively a philosophical analyst. But 
his earlier work is marked by the adherence to Reid’s position, and, indeed, 
by the candid defense of Reid’s common-sensism. In one essay, written 
some years ago, Moore adopted the Scottish philosophy, declaring for a body 
of original knowledge, common to philosopher and plain man, from which 
all special philosophical knowledge must take its start.** Like Reid, he went 
so far as to draw up a list of commonplace principles, and attempted to show 
their inescapability. 

Moore’s ideas exerted considerable effect upon the thinking of Bertrand 
Russell, who readily acknowledged the teacher.*® Moore, of course, made his 
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pupil over into a realist; and Russell came heavily into debt to the Scottish 
school. He named his philosophy ‘‘logical atomism’”*® but pointed out that 
the theories of American neo-realism were close to what he intended.** 
Gradually, however, other eighteenth-century influences were brought to 
bear upon him, especially that of Hume, and nominalism overcame for a 
while the realism of Reid. It won by means of the analytical method ; Hume, 
so to speak, disguised as Cook Wilson, vanquished Reid. We can see the 
transition taking place clearly, with Russell clinging desperately to certain 
of the realistic presuppositions, but gradually going over to nominalism 
in the course of his many volumes.*? The way was open for the logical 
positivists to have their day with him. There are recent signs, however, 
of a return to realism on the part of Russell, albeit disguised by the 
language and peculiar interests of the logical positivists.** Reid is un- 
doubtedly once more reasserting his influence, if only implicitly and in the 
form of early prejudices. 

Of Moore’s influence on others we may cite three examples from the 
work of G. F. Stout, S. Alexander, and John Laird. Stout’s realistic 
epistemology acknowledges great respect for the opinions of the ordinary 
man, and the ascendancy of Reid and Moore is most apparent in his appeal 
to common sense. As for S. Alexander, in a recent Preface to his meta- 
physical system, he recounts how a reading of Moore’s essay on ‘‘The 
Refutation of Idealism’’** was clarified for him by his own conclusion 
that since the cause of a thing cannot be the mental state which apprehends 
it, the presentation of the object must be not a mental picture but the thing 
itself or a selection from it.*® John Laird’s realism was due to the com- 
bined forces of Reid and Moore,** both of whom were instrumental in teach- 
ing him that the reality of the external world involves its independence of the 
process of knowing. Laird’s work is more comprehensive, if not more sys- 
tematic, than that of any of the other English realists I have mentioned, in 
explicitly setting forth the reality of value, a position for which he gives 
due acknowledgment to both Reid** and Moore.*® 

We can hardly close the account of modern realism without devoting 
a few words to the philosophy in which Reid’s tradition has been brought 
up to date. I mean the organic philosophy of Whitehead. Whitehead is a 


*° Our Knowledge of the External World (New York, 1929), 4. 

1 Ibid. 

*2 E.g., Mysticism and Logic (New York, 1929), 123. 

*3 An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth (New York, 1940), especially chapter 
XXV. 

** Reprinted as chapter I of Philosophical Studies. 

*5 Samuel Alexander, Space, Time and Deity (London, 1934), 2nd ed., two vols., 
vol. i, xiv f. 
46 4 Study in Realism (Cambridge, 1920), 2 ff., and 13 ff. 
*? The Idea of Value (Cambridge, 1929), 221 ff. 
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systematic philosopher who has acknowledged the realistic basis of his 
system.*® Realism is implicit in his distinction between ‘‘actual entities’’ 
and ‘‘eternal objects,’’*® and in the earlier attack upon nominalism, under 
the guise of ‘‘the bifurcation of nature into two systems of reality’’™ 
which he castigates as ‘‘vicious.’"* There are many influences on the 
realism of Whitehead, chiefly, perhaps those of Plato and modern physics. 
But we must recall that the development of Whitehead’s philosophy of 
organism followed his writing of the Principia Mathematica with Russell, 
and that this book was an outgrowth of The Principles of Mathematics in 
which, as we have already noted, Russell freely acknowledged his great 
obligation to Moore. We may safely surmise that Reid’s effect has been felt 
on Whitehead indirectly through Russell, and, even more indirectly, through 
Moore’s effect on Russell. But in spite of this indirection the effect is plain 
enough. Whitehead’s own refutation of Hume is often reminiscent of Reid, 
as for example in the criticism of the sensationalist theory of perception.** 
In general, Whitehead takes his start from opposition to Descartes and the 
nominalistic English philosophers; may we not suppose that in thus going 
over ground already familiar to Reid, the Scottish tradition of realism is 
showing not only its vitality, but also its validity and truth? 

The conclusion of this brief essay, then, is that the theory of metaphysical 
realism obtained its start in modern times through Reid’s objections to 
Hume, and through his own subsequent affirmative philosophical specula- 
tions, and has been carried down in an unbroken tradition, in both Great 
Britain and America, from the publication of Reid’s Inquiry in 1764 to the 
present day, having included on its way the most painstaking of philosophi- 
eal critics as well as the most comprehensive of system-makers. Philosophy 
is but one of the many studies in which realism is now in the ascendent. 
Others include such diverse fields as relativity physics and quantum 
mechanics,“ pure®® and applied®* mathematics, and mathematical logic.* 
Convincing evidence could be brought forth that even the course of actual 
events is directed toward realism; but we have reached the end of our par- 
ticular argument. 


New Orleans. 
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tion to Logic and Scientific Method. (New York, 1934). 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


APPEAL To Alp PERUVIAN LIBRARIES 


The National Library of Peru and the Lima Geographical Society suf- 
tered a disastrous fire on May 10, and many thousands of books and manu- 
scripts were destroyed. The Peruvian Government has set aside five million 
soles for a new building designed to hold eventually one million volumes, 
and many countries and institutions in the Americas are assisting in the 
rehabilitation of these important cultural institutions. 

In order to organize most effectively the cooperation in the United States 
of individuals, private institutions, and the government, the Secretary of 
State has appointed a Committee to Aid the National Library of Peru and 
the Lima Geographical Society. The following persons, whose names and 
affiliations indicate the wide and representative basis of the Committee, have 
accepted membership: Herbert E. Bolton, Historian, University of Cali- 
fornia; Donald Coney, Director, University of Texas Library; Wallace K. 
Harrison, Assistant Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs; Archer M. 
Huntington, President, Hispanic Society of America; Waldo G. Leland, 
Director, American Council of Learned Societies; H. M. Lydenberg, Di- 
rector of the International Relations Office of the American Library Asso- 
ciation; Philip Ainsworth Means, Archaeologist and Historian; Keyes D. 
Metcalf, Director of Harvard University Library; W. A. Norton, President, 
Council on Books in Wartime ; R. Henry Norweb, United States Ambassador 
to Peru; Charles A. Thomson, Chief, Division of Cultural Relations, State 
Department; John K. Wright, Director, American Geographical Society ; 
and Lawrence Wroth, Director, John Carter Brown Library. Lewis Hanke, 
Director of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress, is serving 
as Secretary of the Committee. 

Sefior Jorge Basadre, the Director of the National Library of Peru, has 
informed representatives of the Committee, who recently discussed with him 
in Lima the most useful and appropriate forms of assistance from this coun- 
try, that the Library particularly needs books in the following categories: 
(1) American classics in English and Spanish translations of them; 

(2) Standard reference books; 

(3) Books on librarianship and library problems; 

(4) Books produced by United States authors on Latin American culture— 
particularly Peruvian culture; 

(5) Books on teaching of the English language, including grammars, dic- 
tionaries and other teaching sides; 

(6) Files of a few selected standard periodicals such as the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harpers, and Foreign Affairs. 
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The Lima Geographical Society, in addition, desires to rebuild its ecol- 
lection of geographical works on the nations of the world. 

On behalf of the Committee, I take pleasure in inviting you to participate 
in this movement by presenting new or used books in good condition in the 
categories listed above. Presentation copies, appropriately inscribed by the 
authors, are especially welcome. 

All gifts should be sent to the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of 
Congress, marked ‘‘For the National Library of Peru,’’ where they will be 
acknowledged, preserved as a collection in a locked stack, and then presented 
as a unit to the National Library of Peru and the Lima Geographical Society. 
For your convenience, addressed labels are enclosed. Each volume will bear 
the name of the donor. If two copies of the same book arrive from different 
sources, the duplicate coyp, if not needed by the National Library or the 
Lima Geographical Society, will be presented to some other appropriate 
Peruvian library. If in doubt as to whether volumes are suitable, it is sug- 
gested that you correspond with the Secretary of the Committee at the His- 
panic Foundation of the Library of Congress. 

Your assistance in providing books for these institutions will be greatly 
appreciated by the Committee and undoubtedly will contribute to the sound 
development of inter-American cultural relations. These gifts will show 
in a conerete manner the interest felt by the people of the United States in 
Peruvian civilization and their desire to cooperate in order that Peru may 
continue to occupy the important position in American culture that she has 
held ever since the establishment of the University of San Marcos in the 
sixteenth century. 

Archibald MacLeish, Chairman of the Committee to Aid the National 
Library of Peru and the Lima Geographical Society. 


COMMISSION ON THE FUNCTION OF PHILOSOPHY IN LIBERAL EDUCATION 


The American Philosophical Association has received a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation for a Commission on the Function of Philosophy 
in Liberal Education. The task of the Commission is ‘‘to reexamine thor- 
oughly the nature and function of philosophy in higher education and in 
general culture, and to study ways and means of reorganizing the teaching 
of philosophy in order to make the contribution of philosophy to the post- 
war world most effective.’’ The Board of Officers of the Association selected 
for membership on the Commission the following: Brand Blanshard, Swarth- 
more College; Curt: J. Ducasse, Brown University ; Max C. Otto, University 
of Wisconsin ; Arthur E. Murphy, University of Illinois, Chairman ; Charles 
W. Hendel, Yale University, Secretary. 

In the terms of the grant liberal education is conceived very broadly. 
It ineludes not only education in college and university but also the develop- 
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ment of a free and reflective life in the community at large. Thus the work 
of the Commission is to inquire into the general function of philosophy in 
the life of the individual and society. 

The Commission can best perform so extensive and important a task if 
it is able to marshal to its aid the combined wisdom of all concerned. It is 
therefore seeking the views of scholars and teachers in philosophy and wishes 
especially to get testimony from the various schools of thought. A number 
of meetings is planned in different parts of the country where not only mem- 
bers of the profession but also others from different walks of life may discuss 
what philosophy means at present to the community and what it should 
mean, especially in the days to come. Both the needs of the plain man and 
citizen and the demands of scholarship are to be considered. Studies will 
also be made of the following questions: recent trends in professional phi- 
losophy during the past twenty-five years; the philosophy that reaches the 
general public through non-professional channels and literature; the rela- 
tions of philosophy, science and religion; the réle of philosophy in schools 
of education ; the content and method of graduate instruction and training 
in philosophy ; the place of philosophy in proposed reconstructions of the 
liberal arts curriculum. The Commission will bring together the results of 
all these studies and consultations into a report that should yield a clearer 
view of the objectives of philosophical study and teaching today. 

All who are in any way concerned are invited to give the Commission 
the benefit of their views on any of these questions. The Commission will 
be particularly interested in learning about courses of study presently 
offered or planned, special methods of instruction, the nature and extent 
of collaboration between scholars in philosophy and those in other disci- 
plines, and ways in which philosophy is given a practical bearing on human 
affairs. 

The address of the Secretary is 327 Hall of Graduate Studies, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 

C. W. Hendel, Secretary 


* * * 
We are glad to acknowledge gratefully the renewed contribution of 


Smith College to the Sustaining Fund of the JourNaL or THE History oF 
IDEAS. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
Srupiges in THE History or [peas 


The Board of Editors of the Journau or THE History or Ingas 
are planning to initiate a series of monographs, to be called 
‘*Studies in the History of Ideas.’’ The project of such a series 
is one which the Editors of the Journat have had in mind from the 
beginning, and the experience of four years has made more evident 
the need for its realization. Valuable studies are from time to 
time produced which deal adequately with their special subjects 
at a length less than that of books acceptable by commercial pub- 
lishers, but too great for publication in periodicals. The Editors 
have received a number of manuscripts which it has seemed impor- 
tant to them to make available for scholars, but for which it has 
been impossible to find space in the pages of a quarterly without 
excluding other material deserving of publication and unduly 
limiting the range of each annual volume. The Editors believe 
that inadequate provision for publishing materials of this length 
exists in America, and that such a series would receive support 
both from contributors and from readers. 

The monographs are planned to run from 60 to 120 pages in 
length, in the format of the JournaL. They will be carefully chosen 
and edited by the Editorial Committee of the Journat, following 
its general policy, and will appear only when first-rate manuscripts 
are available. The price will be about one dollar, with a discount 
for subscribers to the Journat. Distribution will be handled by 
the JouRNAL. 

The first monograph, to be issued this Spring, will be a recent 
and unpublished study by Ernst Cassirer on Kant and Rousseau; 
the second will be a study of the idea of usury, by Benjamin N. 
Nelson, The Brother, the Other, and the Rise of Capitalism. 
Several other manuscripts are also on hand. 

The Editors will weleome any suggestions or expressions of 
support for this series of monographs. They are also ready to 
consider scholarly manuscripts dealing with themes in intellectual 
history, of the appropriate length. 

Joun Herman Ranpat., Jr. 
Chairman, Editorial Committee 

Address: JOURNAL OF THE History or Ipgas, City College of New York, Convent 

Ave. & 139 St., New York 31, N. Y. Advance orders for either or both Monographs will 


guarantee discounts.) 





